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 BICBRALTRE, Se. 


wna voce, to be a sweet child, and a darling of the most dulcet dispo- 


} sitions. 
' 


His childhood exhibited no extraordinary phenomena: the germ of 


jf ted THE DEATH OF PAN. his genins was yet in the ground; but it shot outat last. The first ma- 
‘cae thes tee the’ selene of Tiberius) ea extraordinary. | nifestation of his versatile towers displayed itself in his thirteenth 
Pitarer mentiGus, that in hi he in the Tonian ses, which ex-/Y°2% im an epitaph on a hopeful schoolicliow, untimely choked in 
vsicewas heard near the Aichinades, in the lonian sea, which es | jotting the largest half of a hot roll, which he had pirated {rom a small- 
caimed that the Layton oy ois ‘. pom er boy. It is touching, and worth recording : 
Weep, weep, Arca ja! with t yt ousand rills. * Here Llie dumb 
Ti sunny fountains, and Faun-peopled groves ; j Choked by a cram, 


Go, hush the song along thy vine-clad hills, 
Where Dian, with her hand of Oreads, roves; 

The hour has come—the fatal shaft has sped, 

fhe god of hills, and groves, and song, is dead ! 


Died he in Thessaly—in Temple's vale— 

Or by the crystal waves of Hippocrene ? 
Or does Olympns listen to the wail 

Of all his satyrs? and, each pause between, 
Do viewless voices, sighing from the woods, 
Swell through the air, and float along the floods? 


Or died he, ling’ring in his own loved land, 
Among the vales, where to Sinoe’s care 

He first was given, ere yet his infant hand 
Had learn’d to modulate the tuneful air 

Tpon the rustic pipe, and charm the swain 
ith many a wild and long-remember'd strain 7 


Ah, yes! he died in Arcady; and now, 
Mute is the music ofthe Grecian skies, 
No more along the purple mountain’s brow— 
No more where sunny dale in verdure lies— 
Ne-more—n0 more by old Alpheus’ shores, 
His skilful reed pours out its sweetest stores. 


Weep, Fauns and Dryads, in your green retreats! 
Weep, ye Sileni, by your grots and caves! 
Weep, mountain nymphs, through all your airy seats! 
Weep gentle Naiads, by your murmuring waves ! 
Whe now, as throug the mazy dance ye tread, y 
Will, through his flute, the soul of music-shed? 


Weep, ye Arcadian girls! and from your brow 
Unbind the festive wreath of summer flowers ; 

Ah! what avails their sweetest fragrance now ? 
He comes no more—as once, in happier hours, 

To hold his rural court in mead and grove, 

And tune your hearts to melody and love. 


Parewell! farewell! the unforgotten days 

Of light and purity which Greece once knew ; 
No more—no more the god of gladness strays 

Along his favourite haunts ;—bright times, adieu! 
The hour has come—the fatal shaft is sped— 
The voice of song is o’er—the Sylvan King is dead! 

Il. G. B. 

—~_— 


SINGULAR SMITH. 
A Singular Story. 
lean individual of the genus Smith, a cognomen of multi(udinous 
‘import, so wide embracing an universality, as would render it no 
"sy task to point out the Smith intended, were it not for the distin- 
wishing epithet, Singular. Hah! I perceive, gentle reader, by the 
yuzled expression on your brows, and the effort you are making, as 
ja run through the catalogue of five hundred and fifty persons of that 
"me whom you know intimately well, to fix upon “ one bright patti- 
ilar” Smith, that you do not know my Joba Smith. Give him up at 
vaee, for he is a riddle you cannot solve, a conpndrum you cannot 
pee. If you knew him, you would be in no dolderum as to which-is 
“; You would have picked him out at once, as a shepherd selects a 
wicular sheep from a flock of five hundred. ‘The Smith I shail here 
me stands out, from the vast majority of Smiths, a truly re- 
tarkable Smith ; and you know him not, but shall, or there is no 
panting by the pen. 
John Smith was born in the hamble walks of life, in Leather-lane, 
mantence the greatest geniuses have generally sprung. His father 
ee very large family of little Smiths, by bringing together 
; oo ee pieces of thick and thin cordovan, in which the Lieges 
he ther-lane and its liberties contrived to amble. His mother was 
a sole daughter of the house and heart” of Mrs. Selina Shred, the 
Wa widow of Mr. Samual Shred, piece-broker of Hatton 
of Saturn j br pee Shred, born, like his grandson, under the influence 
ay ada natural predeliction for the elegiac muse, and was, if 
* pot to be believed, the immortal author now no more of those 
PD touching lines, which have since taken root and flourish in 
‘Y churchyard throughout England,— 
“ Affictions sore 
Long time I bore, 
Dis, thenef Physiclans were in vain,” &c. 
sore, very reasonably to be inferred that our hero derived his 
Side: bj $ and talents, as well as bis birth and being, by the mother’s 
4, wcestors by the father’s having been remarkable for nothing 
®. The existence of the subject of this memair was conse- 
Ssential to the glory of the Smiths; and this desirable con- 


of all their wishes was b t about i 
% three t in September, 1790, 
pnd panera, and 33, . "The wet-and-dry and 
tase, and pe of his puppyage passed with great credit to 


satisfaction te Smiths in general. He was propoupted 


Which wouldn't go down, and wouldn’t up come.” 

The “needless Alexandrine” and the daring inversion “up come” did 
| not escape the malicious eyes of the critics; but after they had de- 
| ducted as much as they could from the fame which this first attempt 

necessarily brought him, he had still enough to live on handsomely ; 
, and Holborn, wide as it is, became hardly wide enough for his spread- 

ing reputation. His next production was a rebus on a kit-cat portrait 

of the late Mr. Pitkin of immortal memory, and ran as follows: 
j “ My first is a kitten, my second a cat, 

My third is a portrait, my whole is all that.” 

| The “all that” was not quite understood; but so young a genius could 
| not be expected to find rhyme, reason, and a rebus too in a couplet. 
| _About this time his wit manifested itself somewhat precocionsly. 

Ilis venerable father was engaged at the table on a haunch of mutton. 
| The carving-knife and fork were impending over the juicy indulgence, 
| wher an odour, not born in the south, nor breathing of a bank of vio- 
} lets, “ gave him pause.” Mr. Smith, senior, laid down bis trenchant 
| blade, and pushing up his spectacles to his forehead, bent his head to 
| the dish to confirm his suspicions; they were too true. ‘“ My dear,” 
jsaid Mr. 8. “this mutton is not good—in short, it is bad.” “And 
| smelis so, pa!” corroborated Master John Smith. The fond father, 

feeling all the force and aptness of the quotation from his favourite 
| Hamlet, forgot his contempt for the mutton in wondering admiration at 

the brilliant sally of his son and heir, and embracing the young master, 
| cut him a double share of pudding where the plums were least “like 
| angels’ visits, few and far between.” ‘The bon mot circuleted far and 
| wide, and Master Smith became at once 
' “The eynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 
{ #rom this time the field of bis gegins was onflered to lie fallow, and 
| for many years no more was heard of him as a candidate for the re- 

ward of “ gods and men”—fame. Here I am forcibly reminded of a 
| beautiful passage in a poet of some reputation, 

“Full many a flower is born,” &c. 
which I would willingly quote at length for the benefit of readers who 
have not read it; but editors are so impatient of their time and space, 
that space and time would both be annihilated if they had their will. 
“ The child is father of the man,” 

sings avery praiseworthy poet; and our hero corroborated this fact to 
the letter: for as John Smith, junior, could never settle down to an 
profitable pursuit, so neither could John Smith, senior. Filled wit 
divine afflatus, his soul soared above this terrene earth, and business 
became a bore. As some one has said, his delights were dolphin-like, 
and played above the element he lived in. Blessed with earthly com- 
petency, corpulency, and content, what were the toils of the working- 
day world te him? It was business enough for him to have nothing to 
do, and his own time todo itin, He passed twenty years of his term- 
time in this pleasant vacation, and was fully aim Ty many who 
pass the same period more busily bave less to show for it. Undoubt- 
edly, taggrand intention of Mr. Smith's existence, I may say “his 
being’s end and aim,” isto do something which he has not yet done— 
| not even begun; but all in good time! The world works very well in 
the interim, and can wait his leisure. 


In his thirty-second year, the divine madness of the muse came 
upon him once more; and two sonnets, one to the Moon, the other to 
the Nightingale (original subjects, which exhibited the wealth of his 
invention in an exalted light), appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine. 
Much idle conjecture as to their authorship followed, which he en- 
joyed with a dignified reserve; but the important secret was well 
known, and as well kept, by his trust-worthy friends. Again he “ taned 
his sheplierd’s reed,” and the purlieus of Holborn rang with the pas- 
toral pipings of the Leather-lane Lycidas: meanwhile 

“ Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen 
Peeping from forth their ov re aa 
Brown the exciseman smiled to hear, 
And Sims scored up and drank a pot of beer.” 

Several years he passed in what he termed fattening his mind ; during 
which proceess I am afraid it arrived at the acme of most other 
fed pertections—too much fat, and too little lean. 

Mr. John Smith is now a bachelor, on the young side of forty. He is 
in the prime of that happy period, ere the freedom of single blessedness 
has deteriorated into formality, that “‘ last infirmity of noble” bachelors. 
Caps have been, and are now, set at him; but he is too shy a bird to 
be caught in netsof muslin, or imprisoned by the fragile meshes of 
Mechlin lace. Widows wonder that he does not marry; wives think 
he should ; and disinterested maiden ladies advise him to think seriously 
of somethiaz of that sort; and he, always open to conviction, promises 
that he will do something of that kind. In fact, be has gone so far as 
to confess that it is melancholy, when he sneezes in the nigbt, to have 
no ehe, night-capped and nigh, to sxy “God bless you" If the 
rougish leer of hiseye, in these moments of compunction, means any- 
thing, Iam rather wore than half inclined to doubt his sincerity. One 
argument whieh he urges against committing matrimony is certainl 
undeniable—tbat there are Smiths enongh in the world, without his 
ing and abetting their increase and mnltiplication: he says he shall 


wait till the words of Sarguel, “Now there was no smith found through- 
applicable throughout all England: and then 


says, “ are os plentiful as 


out all Israel,” are almost 


jhe may, perbaps, marry. “ Smiths,” as 





| blackberries. ‘Throw « cat out of every other window, from one end 
| to the other of this metropolis, and it would fall ou the head of on 
| Smith. Rush suddenly round a corner, and knock down the first man 
you meet, he is @ Smith; he prostrates a second, the second a third, the 
third a fourth... .. the ninth a tenth—they are all severally Smiths.” 

I am indeed afraid that he is irrecoverably a bachelor, for s¢veral rea- 
sons which I shall mention. Heis, at this time, “ a litte, round, oily 
man,” five feetand a half in his shoes; much given to poetry, pedes 
trianism, whim, whistling, cigars, and sonnets, “ amorous,'’as the poets 
say, of umbrageousness in the country, and umbrellas in the town; pa 
ther bald, and addicted to Burton ale: anda lover of silence and after 
noon siestas—indeed, he is much given to sleep, which, us he says, is 
but areturn in kind; for sleep was givento man to retresh his body 
| and keep his spirits in peace ; indulgences these which have any thing 
but a marrying look: so that no unwilling Daphne has lost a willing 
Damon in my dnodecimo friend. It is too manifest that he prefer 
liberty, and lodgings fora single gentleman, to the “ Hail, wedded 
love!” of the poet of Paradise—a sort of clergyman “ (riumphale” to 
which his ear is most unorthodoxically deaf when time is called. He 
has even gone so far as to compare good and bad marriages with two 
very remarkable results in chemical experiment, by which, in one in- 
stance, charcoal is converted into diamond, and in the other, diamond 
is deflagrated into charcoal. ‘The fortunate Benedict marries charcoal, 
which, after a patient process, proves adiamond: the unfortunate hur- 
band weds a diamond, which, tried in the fire of adversity, turns out 
charcoal. Yet he is not unalive to those soft impressions whieh be 
token a sensitive natnre. He has been twice in love; thrice to the 
dome of St. Paul's with the three sisters Simpson, and once to Rie)- 
mond by water with a Miss Robinson, in May, that auspicious month, 
| dedicated to love and lettuces. ‘These are perhaps the only incidents 
in his unchequered life which approach the romantic and the sentimen- 
tal; yet he bas passed through the ordeal unsinged at heurt, and is ail! 
abachelor. He was, at one time, eee er partial to music and 
| mutton-chops, muffins and melancholy, predilections much eultivated 
| by an inherent good taste, and an ardent love of the me ja yet he 
bas taken to himself no one to do his mutton and music, vo one to eof- 
ten his melanehely and spread his muffins. It is unaccountable ; the 
ladies say s. aac i agree with them. 








Thave 3 d“} he is inclined to ;" [ must now y 
“those 4 mye ee mt are tight boots fag! 
ale—two of the evils of life (which is at best but ot a yarny 


for which be has an aversion almost amounting to the im t. Tlie 
dislike to a scold is likewise most remarkable, perhaps peculiar to him- 
self; for Ldo not remember to have noticed the antipathy in any one 
j beside. A relation is, to be sure, linked to a worthy descendant of 
Xantippe; and this perhups is the key to his objections to the padlock 
of matrimony. 

It is the bounden duty of a biographer (and I consider this rto 
be biographical) to give, in as few words as possible, the likeness of his 
hero. ‘Two or three traits are as good as two or three thousand, where 
volume-waking is not the prime consideration. He is eveentric, but 
without ashadow of turning. He is sensitive to excess ; for, th no 
one ever has horsewhipped him, Ihave no doubt if either A. or B. 
should, he would wince amazingly under the infliction, and be very 
much hurt in his feelings. Indeed, he does not merit re! sach notice 
from any ove ; for he has none of that provoking irascibility generally 
attendant on genius (for he isa genius, as | have shown, and shall pre- 
sently show.) He was never known to have been engaged in more 
than one literary altercation; then he endeavoured, but in vain, to con- 
vince his grocer, who had beaten kis boy to the biueness of stone-blue 
for spelling sugar without an h, that he was assuredly not borne out in 
his orthography by Johnson and Walker. 

To sum up the more prominent points of his character in few words. 
As he is a great respecter of himself, so he is a great er of all 
persons in authority: his bow to a beadle on Sundays is indeed a les- 
son inhnamility. Being a sincere lover of his country, he is also a sin- 
cere lover of himself: he prefers roast beef and plam-pudding to any 
of your foreign kickshaws ; and drinks the Colonnade champague when 
he can, to encourage the growth of English gooseberries: smokes 
largely, to contribute his modicum to the home-consumption; pays all 
government demands with a cheerfulness unusual and oad nan 
ing to tax-gatherers ; and subscribes to a lying-in hospital (two 
annually—nothing more.) lu short, if he has not every virtue ander 
heaven, it is no faultof Mr. Smith. The virtues, he has been beard to 
say, are such high-priced luxuries, that a man of moderate income 
cannot afford to indalge rauch in therm. 

‘Those ere Mr. John Smith's good qualities; if he has failings, they 
“lean to virtue’s side,” but do not much affect his equilibriam: he ir « 
perpendicular man in general, and not tall enoughin his own conerit 
to stoop when wy under Temple Bar. If be phe ger he lays i 
tothe accident of his birth; he was the seventh & of a seventh 
Smith. This fortuitous eatenation in the links of the long ebain of 
circumstance, which has before now bestowed on a fool the reputation 
of “a wise man,” only rendered him, as he is free to confess, an 
man. His parsuits have indeed of late been pumerous 
tion, and being taken up in whimsies, ended in 
sald, he wrote verses, and th 
very odd —_ unaccountable. Powe oy 
him, in trinket expenses more . 
etiquette certainly very unpardonable. In lines 
that amiable spinster and deep-dyed bas bleu, he had occasion to use the 
words one and two, and either from the ardour of haste, or the ineonei- 
derateness of love, which makes the wisest of us commit ourselves, or 
perbaps frow the uarrowness of his note-paper be penned the passage 
thus: 


“ Nature has made us 2, but Love shall make us 1; 
1 mind, 1 soul, 1 heart,” &c. 
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‘This reminded the learued lady too irresistibly of a catalogue of sale 
i warming-pan, 2 stoves, 1 stewpan, 1 smokejack, &c., aud she'dis- 
missed him in high dudgeon. 3 

It was not that, to divert his attention from the too “ charming ago- 
nies of love, whose miseries delight” every one but the ifivatid himsclf, 
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our starboard-bow, to whom we made the ‘signet we have been in } 
action,” which was instantly answered by “ make all sail in chase of 
the headmost frigate ;” (who had shortened sail to speak her consort, 
then under jury-masts ;) this was done w ith a view of separation, as the 
latter made all sail on a wind then north-westeely on, the larbourdtaeck, 
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heen pointed excessively low she had 
; rere ’ more th 
hold, and still gaining on the pumps; her stern tau feet 
meces, scarcely a square foot in it without a shotannlly bs +o 
light breeze sprang up off the land, and jn dobene hole : by 
we suceceded in getting out of gun-shot, whe re Of the 


n we both came batten, 

































he took to landscape painting. ‘The connoisseurs, who knew some- and our chase steering nearly de ad before it, going t the rate of nine | chor and ascertained that the prize was the French nati to an an. ales 
‘hing, asserted that he had the oddest notions of the picturesque that or ten miles an bor, and distant about ‘ wo and a be miles. At two | L’Etoile, mounting forty-four carriage guns, and manned onal frizet, mg 
ever disguised canvas. is cattle did indeed much more resemble the | P.M. we lost sight of the Hanuibal and her chase; thirty minutes after plement of three hundred and twenty picked men, being ee . pre nn 
basket-buils of a pantomime, than the kine of nature. His sheep liad three we heard the report of guns in same quarter, and concluded that | company as ever sailed from France; out of y hich, she kc ne this - ~ 
in unmuttonly look: the lambs were like hosiers’ signs; as for the Co- hie had succeeded in capturing ier frigate. cm killed, and seventy wounded, some of them most dread Tete a) 
ydons who tended them, they only wanted the nsual badge wit! ‘No. | This wasa most inte resting period ; both sips continuing under a | engagement she had the misfortune to have every “nen Y- In thi eaallly 8 
, ow the arm to give one the beau ideal of Smithfield Arcedians. | heavy press of sail without altering their relative distance; and the | board either killed or wounded, except her third-lig unnlined Officer op er 
flo next essayed the historical: his Mark Antony had no “ mark or evolutions of the enemy were exec uted with a beau! ful prec ision, as | originally sailed from Nantz with 360 men, 20 of ee She hag av 
likelihood:” his Casar looked like the Czar of Muscovy; his Brutus | the veering of the wind rendered it necessa y to trim sails and shift | placed hots-de-«combat in avery spirited and gallant wena been "wit 
a thorough brute; his Dyjabeila like Dollalolla; and his Pompey the t er studding sails, W hile her officer could Le distinct ’ cerned lean- | conjunet on “ ith her consort, the preceding January. aging aon in et 
Creat like Pompey the Little. Fuscli was nu y longer thought extrava- ing over the taffrail, ansiou ly surveying our vessel w ith their glasses; | ofe and As rea irigate <, 3 st the Cy, # -" 
unt: and Blake's monstrous illastrations of Miair provohed wonder |o rown gallant ship's company were st ated at their quarters, coolly e The whole of this day was employ ed in fishing the mii eins - te 
ie Gr Tired of the pallet, ho then tried experim otal c] emiistry 5 and deliberately joking and « tleulating upon the: fine share of prize | damages, and receiving the prisoners 6n board, why reek Pairip a . 
but having over-charged a retort, it retorted upon him, and discharged money they would have to spen lina cruise w ith the ir swet thearts and the fe re-hold, hay ing thrown overboard the water-ca ks saan Q ee 
into thin air a tragic poet and a li ht comedian occupying the attic 8, | Wives; for such an ideaas defe et, with any thing ¢ Py roaching toen | night we made sail, after having made incredible exerti atone i. ob 
vith “ all their impertections” and half a ton of titles “on their he ads.” | € quality of foree, never, I most firmly believe, entered the breast of a | in so short a space of time, and arrived in Hamoaze on A, tie ; es 
{r. Smith is now enga redin a strict seart h alter the philoso ‘s’ | British seaman. ‘ ‘ | morning, neither officer nor man having quitted the deck cen i a 
stone: and as he has already discovered Whittingtou’s, it Js not Ti e sun set most resplendently hi parting 1 beaming upon the | began the € sane. Sixteen years and a half have ela; Wy ‘ ~ 
moossibie that he may be equally successful im bis present scientific brig’s top-gallant sails, the n about sixteen. miles astern aud to whom jevent, but amid: life chequered with misfortune and Vicon Wis aie 
re earepe , we were destined to bad farewell for es As the night advanced, the | never have ceased to remember the fee lings of gt wing en nd ee 
‘Chis inconstancy of pursuit is, however, an error of the head, which | breeze freshened, and it was with considerable ditheulty we coul which pervaded my young and ardent breast, when we ne “ : pr? 
fa. boon observable in men equally eminent with Mr. Smith. An | carry our royal and top-gallant studding sails, frequently being forced harbour with the British ensign proudly waving over th ete the — 
ingenious man may, in (his liberal age, be allowed to drive his h bby, | to lower them during the squalls to preserve the spar Atten o'clock j flag « f our brave but conquered foe, amid the enth: nel a ted } wr. 
or hobbies, single, or sis abreast Ike Mr. Ducrow, if he keeps on his |the enemy gradually altered his course, hauling up on the larbeard | thousands of our countrymen, ay, and fair countrywomen ae cers ene 
vn side of the road, and refrains from riding over the hobbies of | tack, bringing the wind nearly a-leam; his motions were rapidly fol- jiny fi clings were not blunted with the world’s treacheroys intere . . as Hi 
others. Ia more stable qnalities Mr. Smith is of a more stable nature ; |lowed by us without sensibly ea’ upon him, our distance varying | and {felt tat glow of patriotism within my soul, which I firmly diy met 
. indeed, his true singularity lies. But I pass this part ot his cha- | froma mile and three quarters to that of two miles, as each vessel Was | like “ first love,” is never felt but once, unalloved with the a * 
r,and come, tol waczery, ¥ hich is pe rhaps the best por- enabled to take ' ire eze. We were now entering the entiment of worldly wi or desire. - g Me 
nof it. His genius is nothing to his jokes. Hisfriend Simpson, in | Race of Alder: ad two French pi : it proved, and very ly so, a splendid triumph for our Cone: sting 
allusion, no dont, to the felly-ike tremulousness of his outward man | they both declined tak hip, which wind Palmer: he was rewarded witha gold medal, and por alr o 
when in motion vs “he is all wag.” | know not whether he who | pear dto fly | setting to the ily honoared by being made a Companion of the Bath. esses 
contributes to the good humour of his fellow men, withont sacrificing |favour. However, according to the British seam: the French Captain Philibert w as unfortunate, did he lose en 





iis own, is not as great a phils nthropist in his way as Howard himselt. 
‘Phis litde world is but a large theatre, producing more successful trage- 
dies than comedies; what there is of humour you can hardly langh at 
and what is serions in somehow contracts the heart and 
darkens the countenance. He, then, who can dilate the one with laugh- 


its scenes 


al Hlosepher before all philosoy he rs. 


Mr. Smith is very des ly the delight of a pretty wide circle of 
adinirers, and keeps all in good humour about him. Where he enters, 
tet the company be never so grave, a preparatory smile spreads round 
to use a Lord Castlereagh figure of speech, 


rved 





the room; every ear, 
tands on the tiptoe of expectation; and his first remark, though it be 
but “ How do you do, Jones ?” or, “ Hah! Simpson, glad to see you!” 
is received with roars of laughter. When he hangs his hat up, some- 
thing more than putting his beaver by is perceived in the action: his 
vinbrella is equally unctuous and irresistible; and his introductory 
‘hem!’ to clear his throat for ition, is listened to with most 
deferential silence. All eves follow his hand when it moves toward 
the candle with a cigar; and even the first fumes of the fragrant weed 
ure watched like the smoke of the old sacrificial altars, as if something 
divine and oracular breathed with every whiff. Silence sits pleased ; 
mouths, city mouths! gape wide with a sort of greedy avidity to swal 

ul morsel he may, in his condescension, throw 


low, ata gulp, any men 

down for the entertainment of his friends. If strangers are present, 
«bows on either side nudge the unconscious Perkinses into a proper 
attitude of attention; if they have never before heard of Mr. Smith, 
much wonder seeins to sit on the uplifted eyebrows of those who know 
him well; and a due degree of information as to his attributes is in- 
stilled ina whisper. You need not use a battering-ram to beat into the 
head of A. that B. isa man of extraordinary genius: tell him that he 
is so, and he believes you, because you save him the trouble of think- 
ing for himself, an act of ratiocination which most men prefer to have 
performed for them by deputy: one half tho world, Sadoad, takes its 
opinion of the other half on trust, and a very wise reliance it is. 

Mr. Smith deserves all the consideration he meets withy I myself 
have listened to him with much pleasure, partiomarty on ont occasion, 
when he most ingeniously proved thet rats wove a daipty bt for a 
duchess Ratisbon: bon, in French, is goow, ii Engiieh , rai is bon; 
ratis good; the diet of Ratisbon; the diet of ratis good: ergo, the rat 
is proper for the sustenance of man.” Mr. 8. wasso“ cheered” as to 
convince me that it is not impossible for a man to be acknowledged a 

wophet inhis own country. The gist of Mr. Smith's jests is more per- 

hepe in the manner than the matter—like the House of Commons’ 
tacetia, which are reported to create roars of laughter, but at which I 
could never Slaugh, and I have tried very herd. The other day, his 
* fidus Achates,”” Simpson, fell overboard from a Margate hoy; when 
hoe was recovered by a thrown-out line, and hauled on board, Smith, 
placing his hands on his knees, and sfooping down so as almost to meet 
the face of his helf-drowned friend, asked him, with a look full of hu- 
ynourous inquisitivencss, “ Wet or dry, Simpson?” This question, 
put in his own whimsical way, convulsed his auditors, poor saturated 
Simpson included, who langhed, however, somewhat after the manner 
of asqaib let of in a damp state on a rainy fith of November. 

This brief memoir of Mr. Joha Smith, and mention of his pursuits, 
will serve to illustrate the versatility of bis eenius and the vastness of 
his acquirements. Aud now LI leave the reader to ask “ Was is this 
Smith 2” 
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ACTION---CAPTURE OF WETOILE 
BY THE HEBRUS. 


From the United Service Journal. 
In March 1514, his Majesty’s ship Mannibal, 74 guns, Capt. Sir 
Michael Seymour, Bart, and Hebrus frigate, 42 guns, and 254 mex 
and boys, coramanded by Edinund Palmer, Esq. were cruising off the 
Seven Islands, situated in the south pert of the British Channel, witen 
«( daylight on Saturday morning the 26th, the Commodore made the 
Hebrws’ signal to chase a brig seven or eight miles a-chead. At this 
period the weather became rather thick and hazy; at seven A.M. we 
lost sight both of the chase and the Commodore's ship, but still con- 
inued under a press of sail on a wind in the direction of the former. 
‘The ship's company went to breakfast at the usual hour, eight o'clock. 
and nearly “ had their time.” when to our great surprise we discovered, 
through the haze, abouta mile and a quarter on our starboard or lee- 
bow, the brig we had chased, between two large frigates, with French 
national colours hoisted; instantly all hands were on the alert; the 
imlk- heads were knocked down, the gunscleared away, and two broad- 
sides fired in little more than « space of five minutes. This was pretty 
well for ayoung ship's company, for ‘at this period we had scarcely 
been manned two months, but the three weeks we had been cruising 
in the Channel, were well employed in exercising at quarters six hours 
every day, and frequently by night also. The enemy tired five or six 
guns at the brig, (his Majesty's sioop Sparrow, of 10 guns,) which 
killed her master, and then hauled her wind fora nobler antagonist, 
a British frigate, ‘They passed us on opposite tacks at the distance of 
mile, firing their broadsides without effect, their shot falling short 
from fifty to one hundred yards; immediately they were well abaft our 
yeam, we tacked in pursuit, constantly firing our weather guns shotted, 
as a sigaal to the Commodore we were engaged; but presently, to our 
afeat mortification, the feg became co intense, that an object could not 
be discerned at the distance of a hundred yards. But, at fifteen mi- 
nutes otteriten, the weather saddenly cleared up, and it beamed forth a 
most glarious day, the brig asfeen six miles, and Doth the enemy 


ter, and brighten the otber with smiles, is a friend before all friends, and | direct us in this 














| where one ve:¢-L could ren another could follow, on we went, under 
the direction of the Master, Mr. M’Gowan, who stood on the forecastl 
and conned the ship; for we had hitherto the advanta re of the moon, | 
which now, about half-past eleven, sank beneath the he ‘izon; and we | 
had nought, save the loom of land, with the enemy’s vessel, to 





his most intricate chan 
lrocket, or burnta blue light, 
be cruising near, Thus we conti: 
A.M. of the 27th, when suddenly the 
i castle, “ By G—d she’s hove to!’ our men roused upto shorten sail and | 
while we were taking in our studding sails and hauling up our courses, | 
| two broadsides were rapidly poured into us, our Captain ordering the 
{men to stand fast, and not fire a shot until side. Among 
jthe first who fell was poor young Crawley, a fine Midshipman of 
Je ighteen; he was wounded severely by a splinter from the mizen-mast 
which tore his belly right across, and from whence his bowels pro- | 
truded; in this agonizing state he lingered nearly twenty-four hou 
! scarcely uttering a groan. Llowever, to return from paying thi 


Occasionally we threw upa | 
mal to any man-of-war that m 
ted till thirty minutes after one 


Master called out from the fore- | 
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close along 
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Napoleon's 








favour; for when the eror, after his defeat at Waterloo Wished 
nihark . >yeng? ay > ; _ P a . . ’ SLCC ty 
pagent” k for Aineric a, Capt. Phillibert was selecied mumodore of nes i 
two ifircates upon the « ccasion. (ue - ‘ 
A useful comment might be dra from the result of a ye 08 
fu nmen might be Crawn from the result of this act] 
: J+ MNS action 
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iere is no question the uch frigate possessed a super’ hip’ 1. 
bs | “EID § Com trom. 




















pany to that of the Hebrus; a crew flushed with partial victory, for + ra 
We mmething new to the French making even a drawn battle br « , " 
| which they had done in their action with the Creole ; nd Astrea: t rw 
i men who have once fought together conceive themselves irresic aul 
ble; but too rouch engrossed in the pursuit of victory, they waned » soli 
the rength at the onset, by pouring in their first and sec nd lin 4 rolling 
ides at too great adistance to be effectual, exec pting by dismantlin, r init 
jus. “Chere can be litle doubt, where maneuvring is impraetic ‘hy ° 
the ship which preserves her fire (night actions pecially ries 
n fifty or sixty vards of her antagonist, will in general prove ‘ 
cessful. At that distance, if her guns are pointed low, her fist broa rei 
e bec irresistible Our v ictory was mainly to be attribuied 


he admirable manner in which our guns were worked, creat 


i Care f yeh 































(tribute to the memory of a respecte d messmate, we rapidly closed with: | ing been taken in the selection of the first and second Captains, 1 t tue | 
jthe chase, both frigates rounding Point Jobourg nearly in the surf | if we may judge by the slaughter on board the enemy, did not disore detect 
leaused by the breakers, and strange to relate, although going eleven |their place. ‘This, coupled wiih the cool and deliberate conduct sling 
knots five minutes previous, it was now a perfect calm, both ve sels | Capt. Palmer and hi ; officers, at a period When an unforeseen casual! e ot | 
rendered perfectly unmanageable, and situated little more than a hun- | had more 1an half lost the action, displays a useful, Lot homely tr 
dred yards from the shore,in eight fathoms water. This was bad | that a battle is never lost till won, consequently, while there is m 
rr nough, but to render the case more distressing, instead of laying the | « hance, however remote remaining, never under any circumstance: ses 
}enemy’s frigate close alongside, (as was the Captain’s intention, ) this | despair: t ressed too strongly upon an Officer's mind. imes 
juntoreseen casuality placed her rightathwart our bows, our jib-boom | Long may : British seaman emulate the daring an heavic 
| neariy touching her main-rigging; in this point of impunity laid | enthusiastic ¢ ry long gone by, and the mind of the young we hi 
everal minutes pouring in a most tremendous and destructive fire | @spirant gl triotism, w! en he proudly treads the deck; mane! 
) sweeping our upper deck, and literally unrigging us, having shot away British mar -ofwar, that has contributed to gain unfading laurels ( talus 
our fore top-mast top-sail \ ard. &c. ‘The geer of our courses ratiling | UI brows of those gallant men, whose memory will be enshrined { up eg 
down about our ears, with all our ranning rigging coming down in | ever in the hearts of a grateful country. May all such who have lived attriti 
quick succession, proved us to be in a most critical and trying situation ; | f0 write their first act 


ingly cried out, “Stand by, my lads, to stick it into her,” which v 
locked, off went every gun on the larboard side, those on the maiu- 
deck double shotted, and the carronades actually loaded up to the muz- 
ale; the crash was tremendous, even the piercing shrieks of the wound- 
ed reached our ears aiid the deafening and enthusiastic shouts of “ Vive 
U Empereur!” with which the enemy greeted us. 
tain subsequently acknowledged, that it was supposed nearly sixty 
seventy of his crew fell by this broadside alone, and it was soon © 





marked their conduct. 

It may easily be conceived, thatto a youngster between fourteen and 
fifteen years of age, the scene was awfully sublime and imposing: t! 
vivid flashes of the guns illumining the darkness of the hemispliere- 
amid the hoarse sound and crashing of the shot, which, as it were, 
almost imperceptibly caused the vessels mutually to recede. I suppose 
we lay in this position more than an hour, during which time the ene- 
my’s firing from the tops was excessively galling, they having six 
swivels mounted both in their fore and main tops, which were dis- 
charged very rapidly upon our deck, loaded with a round-shot and 
; cannister, containing twenty musket-balls; had it been daylight, every 





with shot, and most of the hammocks cut to pieces; but, eventually, 
|we succeeded in silencing this galling fire by elevating our traversing 
| carronade, loaded with grape and bags « musket-balls in that direction. 
The action was still maintained with determined obstinacy, but about 
| half-past three we fell broad off, and lay athwart her stern, when after 
| having given her several raking broadsides, and shot away her mizen 
mast by the board, the work was completed in gallant style. We were 
hailed in English by a German boatswain’s mate—* For God’s sak 
leave off firing, or you'll murderusall!” Capt. Palmer, close to whom 
I was standing at the time, (who, though a very good French scholar, 


! 

: - } 
; soul must have fallen upon the upper-deck, which was literally covered | 
| 














| 
as promptly and literally executed, for when our yard-arms were nearly | 


The French Cap- | 


vious | 
the enemy no longer fought with the same ardour which had hitherto | 
- | 


the exulting shouts and cheers of the contending parties, drowned | 


on, and are still unfortunate in their prospe: it dow 





the ship was settling dead on shore, and hitherto we had searc¢ ly fired juever despair, but re fect, that by continu Gperseverence, they me ur ¢ 
a shot, not being able to get a gin to bear. In this extremity orders | Yet become an ornament to their profession, and ap honour to the ato th 
were-given to cut away the anchor: before this could be put in exeeu- | country; for ict them remember, Lord Collingwood waa-net alien The 
tion, a light breeze sprang up, our head fell off rapidly, and our Cap- | tenant until thirty years of age. in 
tain, who had maiatatned the most cool and deliberate courage, exnt | ° 
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CHANGES ON THE SURFACE OF THE GLOBE. 















['The following highly interesting extract is taken from an article { ext! 
Lyell’s celebrated work on Geology, in the last numberof the Quart dred f 
Review. We shall continue these imporiant and valuable extracts nc anek 
week.] 

ae. * * We now proceed to follow our author's interesting rele é 
|tions of the changes now actually in progress on the earth’s suria 

'by which some rocks are destroyed and others produced before: y 
eyes. Thisportion of the subject is naturally divided into—1. Changes ravat 
wrought by the action of water in motion, as by rain, springs, rive tt 
and currents of the ocean. 2. Changes brought about by subtere des 
}nean forees of an igneous character, as volcanos and earthquake ga 
The change rganic nature are deferred to a subsequent vol az 





The aqueous and the igneous agents of change may be consider iM 
niagonict forces: the first incessantly labouring to red yi 

ithe inequalities of the earth’s surface; the latter to restore them, pal 

| by the protrusion of new matter, partly by upheaving or letting aw 

{portions of the solid crust of the globe.. Many different agents | 

| quently combine, so as to produce results of a complicated charac! ym 

and this must be kept in view while, for the sake of arrangement, (hi 

| are separately treated of. / 
Mr. Lyell first considers the action of running water on the sur’ ' we th 

of the land. Le justly mentions asa powerful agent of destruct 

the enormous expansive force of water, when, after havis § mace 

way into the pores and crevices of rocks, it rends or shatters them 

freezing. There is another agent of superficial erosion 








' 
most as 


omitiea 


ae Pp ° tragnt ir 
| Mr. Lyell, and indeed seldom sufficiently noticed,—namely the ¢ 


| descent of rain. Any one who has observed the waste of an ey . 

’ 4 ino t of re 
surface of clay, sand, or fine gravel, from a single sharp storm ¢ 

° ¢ a: ~ . ° —— orre ; 

and considers that this effect is not, like that of rivers ane tor t 





wie ? 4 . whole \ 
, |confined within a narrow compass, but extended over the whole 


. ° ° ¥s wee sed of @ Tall 
of a country, will readily believe that, upon distriets compos: 


. . - —_ . . e le “ 
friable materials, the amount of degradation occasione d in a lay 





|spoke the lancuage imperfectly,) asked me, “ Youngster, what's the | ages by this seemingly insignificant force must be far from incom he 
. ‘h for ‘ , tar ’ Aeeemane S os +7 ; Ss : Pag ed P rowertul agent et 

jErench for ‘Have you struck Arez-vous amené rotre perillon, | rable.” We are inclined to rank it among the most powel al ag s th 

| Sir, I replied. He made the interrogation, and was hailed in the af- | eral observation 


firmative. We lowered our jolly-boat, and sent our first-lieutenant 
| with four or five men to board her. On her return, she brought ¢! 
{French captain, who was very severely wounded: by Capt. P 





1, 
mt tie 
} 


| desire, I took him below, and went to the surgeon to dress his wounds 
| where, on the lower-deck, [beheld a trait of heroism that is deserving 
jotrecord. Daniel Crawley, second-captain main-top, was stretched on 
the deck mortally wounded, baving lest an arm, and a round shot hav- 
ling taken off the lower part of his back: in this wretched state he 
jheard the cheers of his shipmates, when, having asked the occasion, 
jand finding the enemy had struck, he waved his remaining arm threc 
times, accompanied by a feeble cheer for his King and country, and in 
ive ininutes was a corpse 





The day now dawned, and we were still close in with the land, un- | 
; der two French batteries, with all our running rigging cut away, only 
| two or three of our lower shrouds standing on each side, 


mast over the side, our sails cut to pieces, and having fourteen men 
killed and twenty-six severely and dangerously wounded. Nor was 


y's fri- | the enemy's ship in a better condition, though differently situated with | been excavated in a coarse conglomerate. 
gates a-head about three, aad the [Hapaiba!, one and three quarters on | regard to her rigging: owing to the circumstance of our gans having { great number of high and needle-shaped cones of gravel, 


our lower | ' 7 
masts completely riddied from the hounds to the deck, our foretop- | The most convincing and beautiful example of the pow 


destruction; and we are led to this by two gen ceeet 
It is a universal fact, that wher 

clay, sand, maris, &c., crop —_ 
aterial, the formerare worn down — a 
produce @ long? 

yng the depr 

tly deter. 

ne 


speak strongly to the purpose. 
groups of the softer strata 
elow others ofa harder m 
ower level than the latter, generally so much as tof} 
linal valley; though itis not often that rivers flow aX 
sion, the course of the drainage having been appare? 
when the friable strata possessed a greater elevation 
mark is, that whenever projected eminences rise in ego ot 
nosed of the softer formations, they are almost mvarig™"? “a 7 | 
‘ard stratum or knot of rock, to which their preservaton be | 
The well known aspect of basaltic platiorms #8" f° 















| owing. . Fe from which 2 ¥* 
| familiar illustration. But the only erosive force : py 
capping can protect a mass of strata, is that of the the enort™ = 
rain. It is this, then, chiefly, that must have worn me B= copnect : 
yuantity of matter by which such tabular hills were td onene ss 
. . vro! wr Les 
rain is the spot called the Pyramids, near ane, BE He width, © . 
a large ravine or rather valley, since it is at Toe the bottom re , 
each o Toke w 
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1830. j 
s rvation to a large boulder, in most cases remaining upon 


oe en nicely balanced upon a very narrow point, whieh it 

on every side almost like an wmbrella. When the on’ 
. the py? soon wastes down to the genera! level of the 
ae evident that the boulder capping can have been no pro- 
” st the erosive force of a rivulet or torrent, W hich weuld 
dermined it. It follows that the whole of this great ra- 











and tons of gravel are, in likc manner, removed to great distances ia 
one day. When we consider how insiguificant are the volume and ve- 
locity of the rivers and strcaims in our asland, when compared to those 
of the Alps and other loiy chains, and how, during the varioas chauges 
which the levels of ditferent districts have undergone, the coutingea- 
cies which give rise to floods must, in the lapse of ages be multiplied, 











con ageil 











pre —_ its excavation (and it is evidently bat of recent forma- | we may easily conceive that the quantity of loose, superficial matter, 
ae foree of Verticai rains. But this power must have been distributed over Europe, must be very considerable. ‘That the posi- 
g) to the pe the effects are not so obviously referrible to it | tion, also, of a great portion of these ‘travelled materials should now 
eoaally 2 aren other part of the Alps, and of all lands, in propor | appear most irregular, and should often bear no relation to the existing 


onat over 


ne quantity and violence of the rain w hich annually talls on 
” sd the more or less yielding nature of their surfaces. ‘ 
7 vard to running water, no stream, W hatever its size, from the | te 
a sito the mightiest river, flows for any space straight onwards 
—e t line of its general descent. Its deas continually oscillates 
te dires : oth or, through the necessary inequality ot the 
On that side towards which the bias or foree of 





water-drainage of the country, is a necessary consequence, as W 
alterwards see, of the combined operations of ranning water and sub- | 
terranean movements.” 

Some proofs, afforded by the vo! 
the power ree ently exerted by running water in excavating the hardest 
materials, basalt and granite, were given in a former Number of this 
Journal. Mr. Lyell confirms these from his own observations, and 














ic districts of central France, of 
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jem ent sets, lateral erosion takes place, in proportion to the Mo- }adds some similar facts from rivers flowing at the foot of Mount Btna : | 
e im of the stream, and the solidity of the materials of the beMk. }one of in, the Simeto, has, in the course of about two centuries, | 








sformed by deposits of sand or gravel, or } y the fall of matter | eroded 
y enwede assists in deflecting the Lias oi the stream, | forty to 
-“ _——w shitting its direction. .From this oscillatory mo@e oi structed the valle; 

De all streams of water tend to wear the mselves channel *On descending into this exceedingly recent excavation ina modern 
= or rather a serpentine form, and where the matter excavated "Oe k, a geologist,” Mr. Lyell observes, “who is accustomed to asso- 
re? aly uniform, as in alluvial bottoms. the curves eaten out al- | ciate the characteristic features of the landscape with the relative ag 
= ‘the right and left bank, correspond with almost georetri- from the belief that he 
J exactness, owing to the angle at which each thread of water is de- . 
‘cig everywhere equalling the angle of incidence, and the foree 
- ) it shoots across the channel to impinge upon the one bask 
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rmined ban deep, through a mass of compact lav: 
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a primary distcict i! 
the hard, bine lava are as massive as any of the | at Ban \ ignone and San } ilippo in Toseany, and in the Campacn 
e | Rome, near Trivoli, 


are related, as occurring repeatedly, in which from one to three thou- prod 


to the suriace ot the earth by springs, in a state of 
channel, from fifty to several hundred feet wide, and from | cipitated, on exposure to the nir, either al mg the corrse of rivers, or 
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— —_—_e- : a aed 
by floods, and the Barsting of takes, caused through the 





prodtced 
tamming up of a velley by landslips, avalavches, enrthquokes, or vo'- 
engic ejections; and must refer our readies to the work itself for seve- 


po | interesting examples, of a late date, in North America, Swit- 


and Ktaly. ladeed the ter greater number of the illustration: 


our author produces throughout his whole volume of the alterations in 
progress on the surface of the globe, are drawn from accounts of ecry 
recent occurrences mustly within the Just half century; and this, Ip 
trath, is a matter of necessity to one who rejects all ill-authen! 

cated facts, since it is but of late that the attention of men of science. 
or of travelers competent to describe them correctly, has been drawn 
shall | to such natural ) 


ions. But hence the reflection continually arises,— 


if, with our still most imperfect meens of inforu.ation, such is the exten! 
| of the changes observed within so brief a period, how vast must they 
have been even since the introduction of man upon the eorth, and 
what ought we net to expect of the same forces acting through ti 
countless ages Which have certoinly elapsed since the prunary elev 
tion of the continents we inhabit from the bosom of (i= ‘ 


deep?! 
The next chapter teats of the abundance of mineral matter broucht 
lution, and | 


discharged. Mir 


ralized springs abound generally in the vicinity of active or ext 
lnan ny 7 , Py . 
voicanos, cud are probably, for the most part, owing to the conde: 


ion of vapours rising troin the subterranean reservoirs of intense! 


, Which flowed into ) © marshes, lakes, and seas, into which they ere 
| veated matter, Whose existence is att tod by thy 


; vuleanic phenomer 
alcareous deposits are the most pleutiful of any. ‘The tavertia o! 


taly is still produced. on a prodigions scale, in the velley of the EI 


At San Filippo, a hard stratum of stone, about 





eenonding to that with which it has already been urged against the | parts, smoothed and almost polished by attrition covered, in | foot in thickmess, is deposited by the stream everv four months, and 
«¢ When these flexures become extremely deep, the aberration | others, with a white lichen, which imparts to it an air satreme an- | has, within a short period produced a mass stretching down the hill o1 
» the direct line of descent is otten corrects lat on y the rive reaily to heighten the delusion.” j Which the baths are situated, a mile and a quarter la length, the t! 
tins through the isthmus which separates twe nei hbo ring curve i Niagara is an instanee of the power running water may | of a mile in breadth, and in some place hundred and fiity tes 
pte same bank. But besides the éateral abrasion exer¢ is ‘d by run }e3 1¢ the features of a country. It is calculuted that, by | thi k nt least. «This recent rock is highly crystalline, and ¢ shibite ins 
water on its banks, it possesses an almost equally active vertical | th the hard limestone rock, over which the river ie | Place the globular-concretionary, the cellular, and the laminat 

. rasion, by whic h the channel is deepened at the same time | prec r shale formation beneath, the cataract retro- | ‘tures, exactly in the manner of the maguesian limestone of Su 
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ening water exerts the greatest power in deepening its channel. | the immense erosion gol ni rs—"* several acres, thick- 
very stream, when swollen by sudden rains or the melting of snow, | ly « red with wood, being } ted at a time into the strean”— | 
esalong much fine matter in suspension, and dritts coarser paril- | the islands and banks formed n by the accumulation of | 
pebbles, or boulders, along its bottom. During floods | these materials, and again washed away, perhaps, by the next flood, | 
ual travelling of driit; e whole bed of the stream | to be avain de posited still neaver to the ocean, confirm and illustrate | 
ing in motion rom one end to the other. Stones and gravel are arks. Qne of the most interesting features of this river is the | 
welled in this way, a greater or less distance, stopping at intervals | mous raft "drift timber it floats towards the sea, occasionally | 
fthe channel. ‘The bias ot the am is there obliq: depositing them fora time, together th vast beds of mud and | 
to tle opposite side, while the superior momentum jin ss of its de d channel One of these rafts is deseri ; | 

ies it to the stiller water beyond, which being Dax in lel niles in length, about two hundred and twenty 
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travelled by it, from the lower opening of the narrow | r 


is twen- | which freqnently replace it by fresh mineral matter. 


by the attrition of sand and pebbles borne along by the stream, | gorge it has evidently cut by this process, is seven miles, and the re- | 
ig with the momentum they acquire against its banks or | maining distance to be performed, before it reaches Lake Erie, 
he specific gravity of many rocks is not more than twiee, | ty-! Had the limestone platform been less extensive, this enormou 
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al waters in volcanic districts, conspicnous us it is, must be considere 
nsignificant in comparison with t which is conveyed by riv 
he sea, or produced by springs issu tinto the low levels occuy 


y the ocean 
“Our inability to observe supaq 
ource, & Ohe Of InAahy causes ¢ 
hanges now in progress on the earth's surface. It has often been 
osed, that the greater port of the coral reefs in the Indian and Po 
ins were based on subimerine volcanos,—which seems indicat 
he circular shape so frequently assumed by them; but perhaps a sti 
er argume iv of this theory miglit be deduced trom the 
reat abundance of carbonate of lime rv quire d tor the 
nvophytic and shelly limestones,—an abundance which could only be 


ous accumulations resulting fiom 
our inadequate conception of 
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rapid growth « 





| ! | 
sponding to the concavity excavated in the opposite bank. It is | addition of fresh draft-wood, an es and falls with the water on | looked for where there are active volcanos and frequent earthquake 
momentum they possess when once set in motion by water that | which it Moats; evidently waiting o1 ly en extraordinary flood to bea ln ; amongst the ivles of the South Pacific We may confidently infer, 
juses enormous blocks of stone to be rolled by floods, as we some- | it off into the gulph of Meyi vhere fur greater deposits of the same it the development of organic life would be promoted in corals, 
imes observe them, up inclined banks at the turnings oi rivers. The | kind are in progress at t reimity of t delta. The Mizsissippi | ‘ponges, and testace mollusea, by the heat, carbonic acid, lime 
vaviest boulders are, from this cause, often carried turthest, and reach | offer imple of a kable hydrographical law, namely, that | silica, and other mineral ingredient in a state of solution, given out | 
ighest elevation. Part of the drift so deposited remains as a per- | the w iver is by no means proportioned to its volume of water, | submarine springs, in th ne manner as the vegetation was obser 
manent and increasing gravel or sand bank, the stream deserting the | but, on the contrary, aiter the junction of two or more confuents, the | by Sir H. Davy to be quickened im the lake ot the Solfatara, in tl 
talus by eating itsway still deeper into the opposite bank; part is n | united streain often vies le pace than either of them did betore ; | Campagna di koma. 
up again, aud carried on further by the next flood. Meantime, by theic | the increase of depth i velocity, caused by the greater voluinc, com Calcaregus rocks are dissolved by spring water percolating through 
attrition agaiust the bed of the stream, the transported fragments we npensating for the diminished surface them, particularly when charge ‘as nearly all springs are, more v1 
it down, and are themselves rounded and diminished in size, till, if ‘The Mississippi is a mile and a half wide at its junction with the be with cagbonic ucid; and to this cause are to be attributed the iy 
thelr course be sufficiently long, they are reduced to sand or silt, bevuc’ ’ Missouri, the latter being half a mile wide; yet the united waters have | numereble sabterranean cavities and winding passages which excl 
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«through valleys composed of soft mat The val- | Franc Arkansas, and Red rivers, are also absorbed by the | or 
lle and Meuse, among many, may be cited as Instances | ™ dephue y any apparent increase of its width; and, on 
y on the largest scale, being from six to éight hun- 1¢ sea at New Orleans, it is scarecly half a mile wid 


,and often a mile or twoin width, excavated through here, however, is enormous ing no less, at the highe 
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énelevated platform of transition slate and limestone ; yet these valleys | wat one hundred and sixty-eight feet. Those who have re- 
tosuch a degree, that the rivers occasionally return, after a cir- | marked how widely streams spread themselves when they drift much } 
cite eventeen miles, to within a few hundred yards of the |fragmentary matter of a large size Var, the Durance, the | 
‘dso long before. It has been justly remarked that | 'Trebia &c.), and, on the contrary, itual depth and narrow. | 
dings prove valleys, howeve , to have been entirely ex- | ness when flowing through vales { y fine alluvium (as the | 
ravated by slow fluviatile erosion. vat debacle, or dilurial cur- | Garigliano, the 'Tiber, the Severn, attribute the power 
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1¢], in the direct line | sessed by the Mississippi, and most other rivers, of 
lent rush of water excava- | channel, and, conse: ueatly, lessening their surface, 
juently wound its way back, | division of the matter through which they fiow the nearer they ap- 
ich it | proach to the sea. | 
varticu- | The basin of this mighty stream exhibits, also, the 
ntory of | subterranean movements with the power of water, in altering the 
the | face of continents. So late as 112, the whole valley 
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convincing character. ‘The general question, as to the origin of | of the Ohio to that of the St. Francis, was conve d to such a degree | 

*, Which is still much disputed, is one of a complicated nature, | as to create new islands in the river, and lakes in the alluvial plain, 

1¢ usual concurrence of many distinct causes. But when we | many of which were tv miles in extent. Yet, however, great the 
e considered more fully the power of rain, rivers, and floods, to cale on which alteva here daily going on before our eyes— | 





ind carry off the substance of the land, there will remain, | however enormous must be their combined 1 t during a series of 
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| voleanos 
| them, but by degrees completely silicified. 
j ave noted and copious sources of this mineral 


| beds of chert, and layers and nodules of silex,to be spread far a: 
| canic ejer 


| frequent cementing and colouring principle 
| now in progre 


as in ol 
through the freq 
ged them into caver: 
hifted Go some other chann 
Should any further change, occ: 
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ively oceur Ar limestone formations, in « as well 
A SUittetwenean sill of ‘ 
fissures of Suth rocks must gradually have enlor 
ileries, which, after the stream bad 
e:ta retreat to wild animals 
sioned by the processes of excavation or elevation going on in this « 
trict, have perinitted the waters of any neighbouring rivulet or river tu 
find thelr way into these winding caves, the animals will have beer 
expelled, mud we and after the water had again drained « 
covered with the stale i from their root 
Thus simply may we explain the bone caves of limestone district 
which have gene rated #0 many W maderfal theoris Springs whi 
deposit silez are exclusively thermal, and are only met with near aetive 
Vegetable and animal matter is not merely enveloped by 
The Geysers of Iceland 
Should such brea! 


urown 
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ter “onw 
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| out, as is probable, in a region of submarine volcanos, we may expect 


wide over the bed of the sea, and interstratified with shelly and eal 
reons deposits, or with matter derived from the wasting of cliffs or vol 
tions. Iron is heldin solntion by most springs, and acts as » 
in the subaqueous deposit 
“When we find, therefore, that so many sand-stons 
inthe sedimentary strata are bound together or staine! 
by iron, it presents us with a etriking poiat of analogy between ti 


mn 


end other rock 








we ttle doubt that this, aided | y the occasional! bursting of lake | ages—-there is no r richly endowed wi € | gwers of eup- | State of things at very distant epochs.” Brine springs are also comm " 
igh earthquake, has been the main | porting both anima table baie nthe vicinity of voleanic rocks, as well as sources of bitumen and 
7 te n valleys have received fromthe | “Innumerable i deer ead bisons feed on the luxuriant | Mapltha; and the bituminous shales and limestones of earlier fort 
‘ land rose above the sea. The multi- | pastures of the plains. The jaguar, the woli, and the fox, are amonget | Hons seem to atte t the SSrINSP HNpTOGRELION OF the waters of lakes and 
- of a river tends to obliterate all traces | the beasis of prey. The waters teem with atligat 1 tortoises, | 8°85 ive rm similar ety“ We may, indeed, remark generully , thot 
arlier channels, and reduce the general excavation to a more or | and their surface is covered with millions of migratory waterfowl, | fatge portion of the finer particles and the more crystalline substenc: 
‘raight trough ; forthe instances must necessarily be rare in which | which perforin their annual voyage between the Canadian lak { | found in sedimentary rocks of diflerent ages, are composed of the sam 
a stream has remained so constant for ages to one direction | the shores of the Mexican gul The power of man begins to be sen, | Clements as are now held. in solution by springs, just as the coarser n 
) give a sinuous form to the whole valley. But in all cases the | sibly felt, and the wi 1ess to be replaced by towns, orchards, and | terial bear an equally strong resemblance to the alluvial matter depc 
ol teral workings is th neral width of every excavated | gardens. The gilded steam-boat, like a moving city, now stems the {ted im the eds and deltas of torrents and rivers, and, as far as we can 
rib ' according to the pop phrase, valley of de nudation), as | current with a steady pace—now shoot idly d ‘n the descending | Observe them, in the basins of existing lakes and se 
“epi may be expressed by t sum of the river’s vertical erosion. | stream through the colitudes of the forests aad prairies. Already doe | —_— 


‘ast power of running water, in moving stones and heavy fr the flourishing population of the gre 
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~ OF rock, is illusirated by Mr. Lyell frora the effect of the storms | teen United State n first they deciared their independence. Suct 
a fast year devastated the north-east of Scotland.” isthe state of a continent where rocks and trees are hurried annually 
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3 reed, on one | int, amass y a thousand torrents. from the mour ns to the plains, i nd where 
: a og ones, many of them two or three hundred poun Is weight, up | sand and finer matter are swept down 1 y a vast current to the sea, to- | 
— 1 plane rising six feet in ight or ten yard A large stone, | gether with the wreck of countle forest nd the bones of animals / oncertein 
vee orfour tons, which Mr. Farquharson had known for many |whieh perish in the inundation When these materials reach the | 
19 deer ») of the river, was moved about one hundre ly ards | Gulf. they do not renderthe waters unfit for aquatic animals; but, on 
, , £ a mere rivulet in the Cheviot hills, flowing with ithe « yntrary , the ocean h swarmns with life, as it generally does i too much 
“ ’ several thousand tons of pebbles and sand were | where the inflax of a great river furn ; 
OT itet plains of the Till: anda bridge. then in progress of and mineral matter Vet many eologi 
’ “ve ag. CAI | away, the arch-stones of which, weighing from | spoils of the land heaped in suc cessive strata. and blended coninsedly | instead o 
t 2 iers of a ton each, were propelled two miles down it the remains of fishes, or interspersed 
* occasion, the current tore awa corals, imagine that they are viewing the of a turbulent. instead 
, large block of green-stone, weig fa tranguil and set ed state of the planet. They read in such phe 
whe ransported it to a distance of a quarier vi at nomena t proof of chaotic disords nd reiterated catastre phe 
” Mr. Lyell won! L meatehs instead of indications of a surtace as habitable as t we most delicious 
had the » probaniy and fertile districts now tenanted by man rhevy are not content with 
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t valley exceed thet of the thir | STR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S OPINION OF OSSIA\ 


AND MACPHERBPON. 
From Dr. Lardner'sa Cabinet Tye Ve pedia 
‘Some frarments of the sougs ttish Highlanders, of very 
intiquity, appear to have fallen isto the hands of Macph: 
son, a young man of no mean genius, unacquainted with the hag! 


of the &cx 


} criticiem ay plied to the genuineness of ancient writings, and who wi: 


a stranger to the studions world to have learnt those re 


hes a copious supply of orgenic | ments which extend probity to literature as wells to property. | 
when they behold the | ted by the praise not unjustly bestowed on some ot these fragment 


f ensuring a generel assentto them by a publization in h 

y applied bis talents for skilfal imitatior 

| kein a style similar th the fragment ana Ww 
work them into the unsuitable shape of epic and dramatic poem? 

| He was not aware of the impossibility of poems, preserved 

by tradition, being intelligible after thirteen centuries, to readers wv 

Lnew 


‘ omple te po *tical 


only the language of their own times; and he did not perceive 
the extravagance of peopling the Caledonian mountains in the jourt! 
vith arace of men so generotis and merciful, so gallant , 
and sq magnanimous, that the most ingenious romances of ct. 

iry could uot have ventured to represent single hero as on a leve] with 
| (bes Commog Virtues, He did sot consider the prodigious abeyrdity 
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, as it were, a people 
in moral civilization, between the Britons, igno- 
rant and savage as they are painted by Cesar, 
and the Highlanders, fierce and rude as they are 
presented by the first accounts of the chroniclers 
of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. Even the 
better part of the Scots were, in the latter period, 
thus spoken of:— In Scotland, ye shall fiad no 
san lightly of honour or gentleness; they be like 
wylde and savage people.’ i 
ne made the annals of Scotland a part of Euro- 
pean literature, had sufficiently warued his coun- 
trymen against uch faults, by the decisive obser- 
vation that their forefathers were unacqnainted 
with the art of writing, which alone preserves 
language from total change, and great events from 
oblivion. Maepherson was encouraged to over- 
leap these and many other improbabilities by 
youth, talent, and applause. Perhaps he did not 
ut first distinetly present to his mind the perma- 
nence of the deception. It is more probable— 
and it is a snpposition countenanced by many cir- 
cumstances—that after enjoying the pleasure of 
‘yuping so many critics, he intended one d to 
«claim the poems as his own; bat if he had such a 
design, considerable obstacles to its execution 
arose around him. He was loaded with so much 
praise, that he seemed bound in honour to his ad- 
mirers not to desert them. The support of his own 
country appeared to render adherence to those 
poems, which Scotland ineonsiderately 
doned, a sort of national obligation exasperated, 
on the other hand, by the, perhaps, unduly vehe- 
ment, and sumetimes very course, attacks made 
on him, he was unwilling to sarrender to such op- 
ponents He involved himself at last so deeply 
as to leave him no decent retreat. Since the 
keen and searching publication of Mr. Laing, 
these poems have fallen in reputation, as they 
lost the character of genuineness. They had been 
admired by all the nations, and ty all the men of 
enius, in Europe. The last incident in their 
ry is perhaps the most remarkable : In an 
Italian version, which softened their defects, and 
rendered their characteristic qualities faint, they 
formed almost the whole poetical library of Na- 
poleon;—a man who, whatever may be finally 
thought of him in other respects, must be owned 
io be, by the transcendent vigour of his powers, 
enfitled to a place in the first class of human 
minds. No other imposture in literary history ap- 
proaches theim in the spl ndour of their course 


—— 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Wasnixcros, Turspay,Decempen 7, 
This day, at '2 o'clock, the President of the United 
States communicated to both Houses of Congress the 


u swing 
MESSAGE, 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives:} 
The pleasure I have in congratulating you on your re- 
turn to your constitutional duties is much heightened by 
the satisfaction which the condition of our beloved coun- 
try at this period justly inspires. The beneficent Author 
of all good has granted to us, during the present year, 
health, peace, and plenty, and numerous causes for joy 


SAanc- 


’ 
ik 


va the wonderful success which attends the progress of | 


our free institutions, 

With a population unparaileled in its increase, and 
possessing a character which combines the hardihood of 
enterprise with che considerateness of wisdom, we see in 
every section of our happy country a steady improvement 
in the means of social intercourse, and carreepomding 
effects upon the genius and laws of our extended Repub- 
sic. 

The apparent exceptions to the harmony of the pros- 
pect are to be referred rather to inevitable diversities in 
the various interests which enter into the composition of 
#0 extensive a whole, than to any want of attachment to 
the Union—interests whose collision serve only,in the 
end, to foster the spirit of conciliation and patriousm, so 
essential to the preservation of that union which, | most 
devoutly hope, is destined to prove imperishable. 

In the midst of these blessings, we have recently wit- 
nessed changes in the condition of other nations, which 
may, in their consequences, call for the utmost vigilance, 
wisdom, and unanimity in our councils, and the exercise 
of all the moderation and patriotism of our people. 

The important modifications of their government, ef- 
fected with so much courage and wisdom by the people 
of France, afford a happy presage of their future course, 
and has naturally elicited from the kindred feelings of this 
nation that spontaneous and universal burstof applaus 
in which youhave participated. Incongratulating you, 
my fellow citizens, upon anevent So auspicious to the 
dearest mterests of mankind, I do no more than respond 
to the voice of my country, without transce nding, in the 
slightest degree, that salutary maxim of the illustrious 
Washington, which enjoins an abstinence from all inter- 
ference with the internal! affairs of other nations. From 
a people exercising, in the most unlimited degree, the 

ight of self-government, and enjoying, as derived from 
this proud characteristic, under the favor of heaven,much 
of the happiness with which they are blessed; a people 
who can point in triumph to their free mstitutions, and 
challenge comparison with the fruits they bear, as well 
as with the moderation, intelligence and energy, with 
which they are administered; from sucha people, the 
deepest sympathy was to be expected in a struggle for the 
sacred principles of liberty, conducted in a spirit every 
way worthy of the cause, and crowned by an heroic mo- 
deration which has disarmed revolution of its terrors.— 

Notwithstanding the strong assurances which the man 
whom we so sincerely love and justly admire has given to 
the world of the high character ofthe present King of the 
Vrench, and which, if sustained to the end, will secure to 
him the proud appellation of Patriot King, it is not Arhis 
succe in that ofthe great principle which has 
borne him to the throne—the paramount authority of 
public will—that the American people rejoice. 

I am happy to inform you that the antictpations which 
were indulged att ve date of my last communication on 
the subject of our foreign affairs, have been fully realized 
in several important particulars. 

An arrangement has been effected with Great Britain, 

» relation to the trade between the United States and her 
West India and North American Colonies, which has 
settled a question that has for years afforded matter for 
contention and almost uninterrupted discussion, and has 
been the subject of no less than six negotiatrons, ina 
manner which promises results highly favorable to the 
parties, 
“he abstract right of Great Britain to monopoliz 
ade with her Colomes, or to exclude us from a partici- 
ation therein, has never been demed by the United States. 
But we have contended, and with reason, that if, at any 
time, Great Britain may desire the productions of this 

yuntry, as necessary to her Colones, they must be re- 
cewed upon principles of just reciprocity ; and further 
that it is making an invidious and unfriendly distinction, 


e the 


to open her coloma! ports to the vessels of other nations, | 


and close them agaist those ajthe United States. 
Antecedeat!y to 1794, a peruen of ow productions was 


admitted into the colonial islands of Great Britain, by 

ticular concessions, limited to the term of one year, 
Oot renewed from year to year. In the transportation of 
these productions, however, our vessels were not allowed 
to engage; this being a privilege reserved to British 
shipping, by which alone our produce could be taken to 
the islands, and theirs brenght to usin return. From 
Newfoundland and her continental possessions, all our 
productions, as well as our vessels, were excluded, with 
oceasional relaxations, by which in seasons of distress, 





The great historian | 


the former were admitted in British bottoms. 

By the treaty of 1794, she offered to concede to us, for 
a limited time, the right of carrying to her West India 
possessions, in our vessels not exceeding seventy tons 
hardens, and upon the same terms with Briush vessels 
any productions of the United States which British ves- 
sels might import therefrom. But this privilege was cou- 
pled with conditions which are supposed to have led to i's 
rejection by the Senate ; that is,that American vessels 
should land their return cargoes in the United States only; 
and moreover that they should, during the continuance ol 
the privilege, be precluded from carrying molasses, sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, or cotton, either from thuse islands, or from 
the United States, to any other part of the world, Great 
Britain readily consented to expunge this article from the 
treaty; and subsequent attempts to arrange the terms of 
the trade, either by treaty stipulations or concerted l|e- 
gislation, having failed, has been success:vely suspend- 
ed and allowed, according to the varying legislation of the 
parties. 

The following are the prominent points which have, in 
late years, separated the two Governments. Besides a 
restriction, whereby al! importations into her Colonies in 
American vessels are confined to our own produets carried 
hence, arestriction to which it does not appear that we 
have ever objected, a leading object on the part of Great 

3ritain has been to prevent us from becoming the carriers 

of British West India commodities to any other country 
than our own. On the part of the United States, it has 
been contended, Ist. That the subject should be regu- 
lated by treaty stipulations, in preference to separate le- 
gisiation: 2d. That our productions, when imported into 
the Colonies in question, should not be subject to higher 
duties than the productions of the mother country, or of 
her other colonial possessions: And, 3d. That our ves- 
sels should be allowed to participate in the circuitous 
trade between the United States and different parts of 
ihe British dominions, 

The first point, after having been, for a long time, 
strenuously insisted upon by Great Britain, was given 
up by the act of Parliament of July, 1825; all vessels 
suffered to trade with the colonies being permitted to 
clear from thence with any articles which British vessels 

ht export, and to proceed to any part of the world, 
Great Britain and her dependences alone excepted. On 
our part, each of the above points had, in succession, 
been explicitly abandoned in negotiations, preceding 
that of which the result is now announced. 

‘This arrangement secures to the United States every 

asked by them, and which the state ef the 
negotiation allowed us to ist upon, The trade will 
be placed upon a footing decidedly more favorable to this 
country than any on which ver stood ; and our com- 
merce and navigation wu ¥, In the col mal ports 
of Great Britain, every privilege allowed to othernations. 

That the prosperity of the country so far as it depends 
on this trade,will be greally pr »ymoted by the new arrange- 
ment, there can be no doubt. Independently of the 

more obvious advantages of an open and direct inter- 
ri rse, its establishment will be attended with other con- 
sequences of a higher value. That which has been 
carried on since the mutual interdict under al! the ex- 
pense and inconvenience unavoidably incident to it, 
would have been insupportably onerous, had it not been, 
in a great degree, lightened by concerted evasions in the 
mode of making the transhipments at what are called the 
neutral ports. These indirecuons are inconsistent with 
the dignity of nations that have so many motives, not 
only to cherish feelings of matoal friendship, but to 
maintain such relations as will stimulate their respective 
citizens, and subjects to efforts of direct, open, and hon- 
orable competition only, and preserve them from the in- 
fluence of seductive and vitiating circumstarftes. 
“hen your preliminary wmterposition was asked at the 
the clove of the last session, a copy of the instructions 
| under which Mr. McLane has acted, together with the 


| communications which had at that time passed between 
| 


him and the British government, was laid before you. 
Although there has not been any thing in the acts of the 
| two governments which requires secrecy, it was thought 
{| rnost proper, in the then state of the negotiation, to make 
that communication a confidential one. So soon, howe- 
| ver, es the evidence of execution on the part of Great 
| Britain is received, the whole matter shal! be laid before 
you, when it will be seen that the apprehension which 
appears to have suggested one of the provisions of the 
act passed at your last session, that the restoration of 
the trade in question might be connected with other sub- 
jects, and was sought to be obtained at the sacrifice of 
the public interest in other particulars, was wholly un- 
founded ; and that the change which has taken place in 
the views of the Briush government has been induced by 
considerations as honorable to both parties as, I trust, 
the result will prove beneficial. 

Thus desirable result was, it will be seen, greatly pro- 
moted by the liberal and conliding provisions of the act of 
Congress of the last session, by which our ports were, 
upon the reception and annunctation by the President of 
the required assurance on the part of Great Britain, forth- 
with opened to her vessels, before the arrangement could 


be carried into effect on her part ; pursuing, in this act of 


prospective legisiation, a similar course to that adopted by 

Great Britain, in abolishing, by her act of Partiament, in 

1325, @ restriction then existing, and permitting our ves- 

se ls te clear from the colonies, on their return voyages, 

for any foreign country whatever, before British vessels 
| had been relieved from the restriction imposed by our 
law, of returning directly from the United States to the 
colomes—a restriction which she required and expected 
that we should abolish. Upon each occasion, a limited 
and temporary advantage has been given to the opposite 
party, but an advantage of no importance in comparison 
| with the restoration of mutual confidence and good feel- 
| ings. andthe ultimate establishment of the trade upon 
| fair principles. 

It gives me unfeigned pleasure to assure you that this 
negotiation has been, throughout, characterised by the 
most frank and friendly spirit on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, and concluded in a manner strongly indicative of a 

sincere desire to cultivate the best relations with the Uni- 
ted States. ‘lo reciprocate this disposition to the fullest 
extent of my ability, is a duty which I shall deem it a 
privilege to discharge. 

| Although the result is, uself, the best commentary on 
the services rendered to his country by our Minister at 
the court of St. James, it would be doing violence to my 


feelings were I to dismss the subject without expressing 


the very hich sense 1 entertain of thet sient and exer- 
tions which have been displayed by him on the occasion. 

The injury to the commerce of the United States re- 
sulting from the exclusion of our vessels from the Black 
sea, and the previous footing of mere suiferance upon 
which even the limited trade enj oyed by us with Turkey 

has hitherto been placed, have, for a long ume, been a 

source of much soliciiude to this Government, and s ve- 
| things. Sensible of the wmportance of the object, I felt 

it my duty to leave no proper means unemploye i to ac- 
} quire for our flag the same privileges that are enjoyed by 
the principal powers of Europe. Commissioners were, 
consequently, appointed, to open a negotiation with the 
Sublime Port. Not long after the member of the com- 
} mission who went directly from the United States had 
| sailed, the account of the treaty of Adrianople, by which 











ral endeavors have been made to obtain a better state of 


} the most liberal footing of our; 


one supposed to be secured, 
reached this country. The Black sea was undersivod to 
be opened to us. Uuder the supposition that this was the 
case, the additional facilities to be derived from the esta- 
blish t cial regulations with the Porte were 
deemed of sufficient importance ww require a prosecution 
of the negotiation as originally contemplated. [ft was 
therefore persevered in, and resulted m a treaty, which 
will forthwith be laid before the Senate. 

By its provisions, a free passage is secured, without 
limitation of time, to the vessels of the Uuited States, to 
and from the Black Sea, meluding the navigation there- 
of; and our trade with Turkey is placed on the fooung 
of the most favoured nations. ‘The ijatter is an arrange- 
ment wholly independent of the treaty of Adrianople ; 
and the former derives much value, net only from the in- 
creased security which, under any circumstances, it 
would give to the right in question, but trom the fact, as- 
ce;tamed in the course of the negotiation, that, by the 
construction put upon that treaty by Turkey, the article 
relating to the passage of the Bosphorus ts confined (o na- 
tions having treaties with the Porte, ‘The most friendly 
feelmgs appear to be entertamed by the Switan, and an 
enlightened disposition 1s evinced by him to fuster the in- 
tercourse bet ween the two countries by the must liberal ar- 
rangements. This disposition at will be our duty and in- 
terest to cherish. 

Our relations with Russia are of the most stable cha- 
racter, Respect for that emptre, and confidence in its 
friendship towards the United States, have been so long en- 
tertained on our part, avd so caretuliy cherished by the present 
Km peror and bis illustrious predecessor, as to have become 
Incorporated with the public sentiment of the United States, 
No means will be left ueemployed on my part to promote these 
salutary feelings, and those imp:ovements of-which the com- 
mercial imtercouse between the two couythes is suscepiible, 
and which have derived increased importance from our treaty 
with the Sublime Porte. 

I sincerely regret to inform you that our Minister lately com- 
missioned to that court, on whose distinguished taleuts and 
great experience in public affairs I place great reliance, has 
bee 1 compelled by exireme indispostiion to exercise a privi- 
lece, which. in consideration ef the extent to which his consti 
tution had been impaired ia the public service, was commutied 
to bis discretion, of leaving temporarily his post fur the advan- 
tages of a more genial climate. 

If, as it isto be hoped, the improvement of his hea!th will be 
such as to justify him in doing so, he will repair to St. Peters 
burgh. and resume the discharge of his official duties. 1 have 
received the most satisfactory assurance that in the wean time, 
the pablic interest in that quarter will be preserved trom pre- 
judice, by the intercourse which be will contique, through the 
Secretary of Legation, with the Russian cabiuet. 

You are apprised, although the fact bas not yet been officially 
annouoced to the House of Representatives, that a treaty was, 
in the month of March last, concluded between the United 
states and Denmark, by which $650,000 are secured 10 our Cciti- 

eos asan indemnity tor spollalions upon our commerce, in 

the years 1802, 1809, 1810, 1211. This treaty was sanctioned by 
the Senate, at the close uf the last session, and it now becomes 
the duty of Congress to pass the necessary laws tor the organi- 
zation of the Board of Commissiovers to distcibute the inden, 
nity amongst the claimants. It isanagreeable circamstance 
ia this adjustment, thatic terms are in contormity with the 
previously ascertained views of the claimaats themselves ; 
thus removing all pretence for a future agitation of the sub- 
ject in any form. 
” the negotiations inregard to such points in our foreign re- 
ain to be ac justed, have been actively prosecuted 
Material advances have been made, which 
are of acharacter to promise favorable results. Our country, 
by the blessing of God, is notin a siiuation to invite aggres- 
sion ; and it will be our fault if she ever becomesso. Sincerely 
destrous to cultivate the mest liberal and trendiy relations 
with all; ever ready to fulfil our engagements with scrupu- 
lous fidelity ; limiting cur demands upon others to mere jus- 
tice; holding ourselves ever ready to dounts them as we 
would wish to be done by; and avoiding eveo the appearance 
of undue partiality to any nation, it appears to me impossi- 
ble, that a simple and sincere appiication of our principles 
to our foreign relations, can fail to place them, ultimately, up- 
on the footing on which it is our wish they should rest. 

Of the points referred to, the most preminent are, our claims 
upon France for spoliations upon our commerce ; similar 
claims upoa Spain, toget! er with embarrassments in the com- 
mercial intercourse between the two countries, Which ought to 
be removed ;: the conclusion of the treaty otf commerce and na- 
vigation with Mexico, which has been so long in suspense, as 
wellas the final seitlement of limits between ourselves and 
that republic; and, finally, the arbitrament of the questica, 
between the Uvited States and Great Britian, in regard to the 
Northeastera boundary. 

he negotiation with France has been conducted by our 
Minister with zeal aad ability, aad in ali réspects to my entire 
satisfaction. Although the prospect of & ia®erabie termina- 
tion s eccasionally dimmed by counter prevensions, to which 
the United States could not assent, he yei had strung hopes of 
being able to arrive ata satistactory settlement with the late 
Government. The negotiation has been renewed with the 
preseut authorities; and, sensible of the general and lively 
confidence ofour citizens inthe justice and magnanimity of 
regenerated France, [regret the more not tohave it in my 
power, yet, to announce the result so confidently anticipated. 
No ground, however, inconsistent with this expectation, has 
been taken; and I do not allow myself to doubt that justice will 
soon be done tous. The amountof the claims, the lenzth of 
time they have remained unsatisfied, and their incontrovertible 
justice, make an earnest prosecution ot them by this Govern- 
mentan urgentduty. The illegality of the seizures and confis- 
vations out of which they have arisen is not disputed; aad what- 
ever distinctions may have heretofore been set up w ith regard 
to the liability of the existing Government, it is quite clear 
that such considerations cannot now be interposed. 

The commercial intercourse between the two countries is 
susceptible of highly advantageous improvements; but the 
sense of this injury has bad, and must continue to have, a very 
unfavorabie influence uponthem. From Ms satista tory ad- 
justiment, not only a firm and cordial { iendship, buta pro- 
cressive development of all their relati nay be expected. 
It is, therefore, my earnest hope that thisold and vexatious 
subject of difference may be speedily removed. 

I feel that my confidence in our appeal to the motives which 
should govern ajustand maguanimous nation, isalike warranted 
by the character of the Freuch people, and by the high voucher 
we possess for the enlarged views and pure integrity of the mon- 
arch who now presides over her councils ; aod nothing sball 
be wanting on my part to meet any manifestation of the spirit 
we anticipate in ove of corresponding frankness and liberality. 

The subjects of duference with Spain have been brought to 
the view of that Government, by our Minister there, with 
much force and propriety ; and the strongest assurances have 
been received of their early and favorabie consideration. 

The steps which remained to place the matter in contro- 
versy between Great Britain and the United States fairly be- 
fore the arbitrator, bave all been takea ia the same liberal 
and friendiy spirit which characterised those before anuounc- 
ed. Kecent events have doubtless served to delay the deci- 
sion, but our Minister at the court of the distinguished arbi- 
trator has been assured that it will be made within the time 
contemplated by the treaty 

I am particularly gratified ia being able to state that a de- 
eidedly favorable, and, as I hope, lasting change, has been et- 
fected ia our relations with the neighboring republic of Mexi- 
co. The unfortunate and unfounded suspiciows in regard to 
our disposition, which it became my painful duty to advert to 
on a tormer occasion, bave beea, | believe, entirely removed ; 
aod the Government of Mexico has been mare to understand 
the real character of the wishes and views of this in regard to 
that country. The consequence is, the establishment of 
friendship and mutual confidence. Such are the assurances 
which I have received, and I see no cause to doubt their sin- 
cerity. 

i had reason to expect the corclusion ofa commercial treaty 
with Mexico in season for conmunic ation On Phe present occa- 
ston. Circumstances which are not explained, but which, I 
am persuaded, are not the result of an indispesition on her part 
to enter into it, have produced the delay. 

There was reason to fear, in the course of the last summer, 
that the harmony of our relations might be disturbed by tbe 
acts of certain Claimants, under Mexican crants, of territory 

which has hitherto been underour jurisdiction. The co-ope- 
ration of the representative of Mexiconear this Government, 
was asked on the occasion, and was readily afforded. In- 
stractions and advice have beea given to the Governor of Ar 
har sas and the ofhcers in command in the ac iniog Mexican 
State, | Ay hich, it is hoped, the quiet of that frontier will be 
t of the dividing line shail 





lations as re 


during the ‘. 


preserved, until a final settleme: 
have removed all cround of co itreversy. 

The exchange of ratifications of the treaty concluded last 
year with Austria has not yet taken place. The delay bas been 
occasioned by the pon-arrivai of the ratification of that Go- 
verament within the time prescribed by the Treaty. Renew- 
ed authority bas been asked for by the re presentative of Aus- 
tria; and, tp the mean time. the rapidly increasing trade and 
navigation between the two countnes have been placed upon 

: . AVigation acta 
Several alleged depredations have been recently committed 
on our commerce by the ational vessels of Portugal. They 
bave been mae the satect of immediate remonstrasce and 
resigmavion, 1 ami Bvt yei posse.sed of sufficient information 
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he practice of defraying out of 
United States the expenses incarred by Treamary of 
and support of light houses, beacons be a 
ers, within the bays, inlets, harbors ma 
nited States, to render the navigation . ee: 
easy, 1s coeval with the adoption of the ro aur ted 
and has been continued without interruns, Constitutes, 
As our foreign commerce Ton or diepate, 


increas 
tended into the interior of the country by ae Was ey. 
Cstahhet 


ment of ports of entry and delige. 
rivers, the sphere of those taped Our DAVigabie 
responding enlargement, Light houses — & ter. 
public piers, and the removal of sand-ba oncens, 
other partial or temporary impediments ‘ee 
rivers and harbors which were etubraced j the navigahi. 
districts from time to time established by ’, the reven 
thorized upon the same principle ae 
ed in the same manner, That t 
tumes been extravagant and disproportiona: 
bable. The circumstances under which > Men 
red are weil calculated to lead to such a = 
their application is subjected to the e! o 
loca! advantages arising from the dishursen ont 
money tou fre quently, it isto be feared, iesheas “ padi 
Hons lor objects of tus character that are en 
sary nor usetul, beither neces. 
_ ‘The number of“light-house keepers 
large, and the bill before me Proposes to add to it fi; 
more, of various descriptions, From casmnenend aveene 
on the subject which are understood to be ent ede 4 
spect, am induced to believe that there has net oa — 
great improvidence in the past expenditures <a been 
vernment upon these objects, but that the securit ae 
Vigation has, in some iustances, been diminis| 6 fe - 
multiplication of light-houses, and consequer phe 
ights, upon the coast. It 1s in this, as in of Or Teaean 
our duty to avoid all unnecessary expense on ome 
ery increase of patronage not called for by the put na 
vice. But,inthe discharge of that duty in this om 
it must not be forgotten that, in relation =e - ~~ 
commerce, the burden and benefit of protecting wae 
commodating it necessarily go together, and ee ~al 
as long asthe public revenue is drawn f; om the adie 
through the custom-house, Itis indisputable t} a mo 
Ver gives facility and security to navigation te 
ports ; andall who consume t' em are alike steal, 
Whatever produces this effect, If they consume, they 
_ sr Oey new Fos 2 pay ; other ise, they do ’ 
same advantent etacomey by “ i — one ~ 
acvantage y hecessary and prudent e 
penditure for the facility and 


security of our foreign com- 
merce and navigation that he does who resides in a mar 
time State. . 


socal expenditures have not, of themselves. 
a correspondent operation. 

From a bill making direct appropriations for euch ¢ 
jects. [should not have withheld my assent, The or 
now returned does 8 in several particulars, but it als 
contains appropriations for surveys of a local characie 
which I cannot approve _ It gives me satisfaction to fin 
that no sc rious inconvenience has arisen from withholdin 
my approval from this bill; nor will it, I trust, be 
cause ofregret that an opportunity will be thereby affor. 
ed for Congress to review its provisions under cireum- 
stances better calculated for full investigation than those 
under which it was passed. 

in speaking of direct appropziations, I mean not to in- 
clude a practice which has obtained to some extent, and 
to which I have, in one instance, in a different capacity, 
given my assent—that of subscribing to the stock of px 
vate associations. Positive experience, and a more tho 
rough consideration of the subject, have convinced m 
the impropriety, as well as inexpediency of such invest 
ments, All improvements etfected by the funds of th 
nation for general use should be open to the enjoyment 
all our fellow-citizens, exempt from the payment of tolls, 
or any imposition of that character. The practice of thus 
mingling the coneerns of the Government with those « 
the states or of individuals, 1s inconsistent with the ol 

of its institution, and highly impolitic. ‘The success 
operation of the federal system can only be preserve 
by confining it to the few and simple, but yet umportan 
objects for which it was designed. 

A different practice, if allowed to progress, would ultumat 
change the character ot this Government, by consolidating int 
one the general and State Governments, which were intended 
to be kept forever distinct. I cannot perceive how bills 
thorizing such subscriptions can be otherwise regarded the 
as bills for revenue, and consequently subject to the Tule is 
that respect prescribed by the Constitution. If the rnterest 
the Government in private companies is subordinate to that 
individuals, the management and centro) of a portion of the 
public funds is delegated to an authority unknown to the Co 
Stitution, aud beyond the supervision of our constituents 
superior, its officers and agents will be constantly exposed ( 
imputations of favoritism and oppression. Direct pre,whcr 
to the public interest, or an alienation of the affections andre 
spect of portions of the people, may, therefore, in addition 
the general discredit resulting to the Government from embart 
ing with its constituents in pecuniary speculations, be look 
for as the probable fruit of such associations. It is ne answer! 
this objection to say that the extent of consequences like the 
cannot be great from a limited and small wamber oi inves 
meats, because experience in other matters teaches us, and ¥ 
are not at liberty to disregard its admonitions, that, unless # 
entire stop be put to them, it will soon be impossible 
prevent their accumulation, until they are spread over (he 
whole country, and made to embrace many of the privaleane 
apprepriate concerns of individuals. 

‘The power which the General Government would 2 
quire within the several States by becoming the princips 
stockholder in corporations, controlling every cena! ane 
each sixty or hundred miles of every important roa 
and giving a proportionate vote in all their elections, 
almost inconceivable, and in my view, dangerous to @ 
liberties of the people. oa 

This mode of aiding such works is, also, in its nater 
deceptive, and in many cases conducive to unprovidence 
in the administration of the national funds. Appropr'® 
tions will be obtained with much greater facility, 
granted with less security to the public interest, wae" 
measure is thus disguised, than when definite on 
expenditures of money are asked fur. The interests 
the nation would doubtless be better served by avore®s 
all such indirect modes of aiding particular objects. © 
a Government like ours, more especially, showd a P™ 
he acts be, as far as practicable, simple, wner 
intelligible, that they may become ht sudjet 
probation or amimadversion of the people. 
thorizing a subscription to the Lowsvilie = alan 6 
canal affords a striking illustration of the ditvew'y | 
withholding additional appropriations for the same 00" 
when the first erroneous step has been taken oy © 
ting a partnership between the Government ans the par? 
companies, It proposes a third subscription es was 2 
of the United States, when each preceding ch Govern- 
the time regarded as the extent of the aid meer 
ment was to render to that work; and the nanan for 
ing bill for light-houses, &c. contains an aT ie is in 
a survey of the bed of the river, wita & eid the cant 
provement, by removing the obstruction # if success 
is designed to avoid. This improvement © wander tb 
would afford a free passage to the river, 
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: P relation to wternal improvements 
segs oven with we best intentions om the part 
’ aint 
Congress ives which have influenced me in this 
*puamush the nady sufficiently stated, I atm, never- 
= by its importance to add a few ubserva~ 


mae a general to the bill authorising subscriptions to 





h Rockville Road Companies, I express- 
ee ews fully in regard to the power of Congress to 
de as andcanais within a State, or to appropri- 


ements of a local character. I at 
4 Seeeented my belief that the night to make 
lected for such as were of a national character 
wen vo eral acted upon, and so long acquiesced 
tee ederal and State Governments, and Uie cen- 
at of each, a8 to justify ils exercise on the ground 
gauenis ona uninterrupted usage; but that it was 
a expedient that appropriations, even | 
: rent eh with the exception made atthe 
dt deferred until the National Debt is paid, and 
ms mean while, some general rule for the action 
rament in that respect ought to be established. | 
suggestions Were nol necessary '0 the decision 
by uon then before me, and were, I readily admit, 
Jose awaken the attention, and draw forth the 
ist 


gine Gore 





and observauons, of our constituents, upon 
ghest importance to their interests, | 
to exert a powerful influence upon 
fayre operalions of our political system. I kuow of 
ao ot 10 which a public man in this country, in @ 
7 od doubt and difficulty, can appeal with greater ad- 
atid or more propriety than the judgment of the 
= and although I must necessarily, in the discharge 
page duties, be governed by tne dictates of my 
- ve ment, | have no desire to conceal my anxious 
= eonfort, as far as Lcan, to the views of those 


select of the hi 


aed one destined 


4)) irregular expressions of public opmion are of 
oessil attended with some doubt as to their accuracy, 
- making full allowances on that accouzt, I cannot, 
bat, 2 





» relation to their bearing upon the future opera- 
fthe Government, have been approved by the 
tbody of the people, That those whose immediate, 
ory interests are to be affected by proposed ex- 
‘s should shrink from the applicauon of a rule 







we which are personal and immediate, is to be ex- 
eet, But even such objections must, from the nature 
oer population,be but temporary in their duration, and 
+ were otherwise, our course should be the same ; for 
une is yet, I hope, far distant, when those entrusted 
sth power to be exerc ised for the good of the whole, 
«il consider it either honest or wise .o purchase loeal 
(vor at the sacrifice of principle and the general good, 
“$e understanding public sentunent, and thoroughly sa- 
shed that the best interests of our Common Couulry Imn- 
seriunely require that the course which I have recome 
ended in this regard should be adopted, Lhave, upon 
ye most mature consideration, determined to pursue it. 
itis due to candour, as well as to my own feelings, that 
| should expressthe reluctance and anxiety which L must 
i all times experience in exercising the undoubted right 
ve Executive to withhold his assent from bills on other 
winds than their unconstututionality. That this nght 
mid not be exercised on slight occasions, all will admit. 
lr isonly m matters of deep interest, when the principle 
volved may be justly regarded as next in importance to 
fracnons of the Constutution itself, that sucha step 
on be expected to meet with the approbation of the peo- 
Such an occasion do I conscienuously believe the 
esentto be. In the discharge of this delicate and 
highly responsible duty, I am sustained by the reflection 
vat the exercise of this power has been deemed con- 
sistent with the obligation of official duty by several 
of my predecessors ; and by the persuasion, too, that 
whatever liberal institutions may have to fear from the 
encroachments of Executive power, which has been 
ery where the cause of so much strife and bloody 
atention, but Itttle danger is to be apprehended from a 
yrecedent, by which that authority demes to itself the ex- 
eccwe of powers that bring in their trai mfluence and pa- 
mage of great extent ; and thus excludes the operation 
personal interests, every wliere the bane of official 
{ derive, too, no small degree of satisfaction from 
erefleetion, that, if I have mistaken the interests and 
wales of the people, the Constitution affords the means 
soon redressing the error, by selecting for the place 
thew favour has bestowed upon me, a citizen whose opr 
ons may accord with theirown. I trust, in the mean 
hme, the mterests of the nation will be saved from pre- 
whee, by a rigid application of that portion of the public 
mis Wich might otherwise be applied to different ob- 
“sto that highest of all our obligations, the payment 
® the public debt, and an opportunity be affurded for the 
iopuon of some better rule for the operations of the 
Government in this matter than any which has hitherto 
deen acted upon, 
Profoundly impressed with the importance of the sub- 
» fol merely as it relates to the general prosperity of 
country, but to the safety of the federal system, I 
wot avoid repeating my earnest hope, that all good 
m8, who take a proper interest in the success and 
‘mony of our admirable political insitutions, and who 
we meapable of desiring to convert an opposite state of 
“igs into means for the gratification of personal ambi- 
m,Wil, laying aside minor considerations, and dis- 
Ing ions to 








Siocal prejudices, unite their honest exert 
1 some fixed genera! principle, which shall be 
vated to effect the greatest extent of public good in 
to the subject of in‘ernal improvement, and afford 
. ‘east ground for sectional discontent. 

*2€ genera! ground of my objection to local appropria- 
* Bas been heretofore expressed; and I shall en- 
2 avoid @ repetition of what has been already 
"© importance of sustaining the State sover- 











ederal Government, and of preserving the greatest 
ae harmony between them. Iwill now only add 
wression of my conviction—a conviction which 
lence serves to confirm—that the po- 
which invulcates the pursuit of those 
: nects, as a paramount duty is the true faith, and 
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ly made in some states than in others, 1s doubtless true ; 
but that they are of a character which should prevent an 
equitable distribution of the funds amongst the several 
States is not to be . The want of this equitable 
distribution cannot fail to prove a prolific source of irrita- 
tion amongst the States. 

We have it constantly before our eyes, that professions 
of superior zeal in the cause of internal improvement, 
and a disposition to lavish Ure public funds upon objects 
of that character, are daily and earnestly put forth by as- 
pirants to power, &3 constituting the highest claims to the 
confidence of the people. Would it be strange, under 
such circumstances, and in times wf great excitement, 
that grants of this description, should find their mo- 
tives in objects which may not accord with the public 
good? Those who have not had occasion to see and 
regret the indication of a sinister influence in these 
matters, have been more fortunate than myself in their 
observation of the course of public affairs. If to these 
evils be added the combinations and angry contentions 
to which such a course of things gives rise, with their 
baleful influence upon the legislation of Congress, touch- 
ing the leading and appropriate duties of the Federal 
Government, it was but doing justice to the character of 
our people to expect the severe condemnation of the past 
which the recent exhibition of public sentiment has evinc- 





ed. 

Nothing short ofa radical change in the action of the 
Government upon the subject can, in my opinion, reme- 
dy theevil. It, as it would be natural to expect, the 
states which have been least favored in past appropria- 
tions should insist on being redressed in those hereafter 
to be made at the expense of the States which have so 
largely and diapeoportionately participated, we have, as 
matters now stafd, but little security that the attempt | 
would do more than change the inequality trom one quar- 
tor to another. 

Thus viewing the subject, I have heretofore felt it my 


main in the treasury after the national debt shall have 
been paid, among the States, in vroportion to the num- 
ber of their representatives, to be applied by them to ob- 
jects of internal improvement. 

Although this plan has met with favor in some portions 
of the Union, it has also elicited objections which merit 
A brief notice of these objec- 
tions here, will not, therefore, I trust, be regarded as out 
of place. 

They rest, as far as they have come to my knowledge, 
on the following grounds: Ist, an objection to the ratio 
of distribution ; 2d,an apprehension that the existence 
of such a regulation would produce improvident and 
oppressive taxation to raise the funds for distribution ; 3d 
that the mode proposed would lead to the construction of 
works of a locai naturv, to the exclusion of such as are 
general, and as would consequently be of a more useful 
character; and, last, that it would create « discreditable 
and injurious dependence, on the part of the State Go 
vernments, upon the federal power. Of those who object 
to the ratio of representation as the basis of distribution, 
some insist that the importations of the respective States 
would constitute one that would be more equitable ; and 
others, again, that the extent of their respective territo- 
ries would furnish a standard which would be more ex- 
pedient, and sufliciently equitable. The ratio of repre- 
sentation presented itself to my mind, and it sull does, 
as one of obvious equity ; because ofits being the ratio of 
contribution, whether the funds to be distsibuted be deri- 
ved from the customs or from direct taxation. i does } 
not follow, however, that its adoption is indisyensable to 
the establishment of the system proposed. ‘hore may 
be considerations appertaining to the subject which would 
render a departure, to some extent, from the rule of con- 
tribution, proper. Nor is it absolutely nect ssary thatthe 
basis of distribution be confined to one ground. It may, 
if it, in the judgment of those whose nght itis to fix it, be 
deemed politic and just to give it that character, have re- 
gard to several. 

In my first message, I stated it to be my opinion that 
“it is not probable that any adjustment of the tariff upon 
principles satisfactory to the people of the Union, will, 
untu a remote.period, if ever, leave the Governmentgvith- 
oUt a considérable surplus in the treasury, beyond what 
may be required for its current service.” I have had no 
cause to change that opinion, but much to confirm it.— 
Should these expectations be realized, a suitable fund 
would thus be produced for the plan under consideration 
to operate upon ; andifthere be no such fund, its adop- 
uon will, in my Opinion, work no injury to any Interest ; 
for I cannot assent to the justness of the apprehension that 
the establishment of the proposed system would tend to 
the encouragement of unprovident legislation of the cha- 
racter supposed. Whatever the proper authority, in the 
exercise of constitutional power, shall, atany time here- 
after, decide to be for the general good, will, in that as in 
other respects, deserve and receive the acquiescence and 
support of the whole country ; and we bave ample secu- 
rity that every abuse of power in that regard, by the a- 
gents of the people, will receive a speedy and effectual 
corrective attheir hands. The views which J take ofthe 
future,founded om the obvious and increasing improyement 
of all classes of our fellow-citizens, in intelligence, and 
in public and private virtue, leave me without much ap- 
prehension on that head. 

I do not doubt that those who come after us, will be as 
much alive as we are to the obligation upon the trustees 
of political power, to exempt those for whom they act 
from all unnessary burthens, and as sensible of the great 
truth, that the resou.ces of the nation, beyond those re 
quired for the immediate and necessary purposes of Go- 
ernment, can nowhere be so well deposited asin the 
pockets of the people. 

It may sometimes happen that the interests of particu- 
lar States would not be deemed to comenle with the 
general interest in relation to improvement within such 
States. But of the danger to be apprehended from this 
source is sufficient to require it,a discretion might be 

reserved to Congress, to direct to such improvements of 
a genera! character, as the States concerned might not be 
disposed to unite in, the application of the quotas of 
those States, under the restriction of confining to each 
State, the expenditure of its appropriate quota. It may 
however, be assumed as a safe general rule, that such 
unprovements aS Serve to increase the prosperity of the 
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respective States, in which they are made, by giving 
new facilities to trade, and thereby augmenting the 
| wealth and comfort of their inhabitants, constitute the 


a | surest mode of conferring permanent and substantial ad- 


vantages upon the whole, The strength as well as the 
true glory of the confederacy is mainly founded on the 
prosperity and power of the several independent sover- 
eigniies of whath if 1s composed and the certainty wwh 
which they can be brought into successful, actsve co-ope- 
| ration, through the agency of the Federal government. 
,oreover, within the knowledge of such as are at 
all conversant with public affairs, that schemes of internal 
improvement have, from ume to time, been proposed, 
which, from their extent and seeming magnificence, were 
garded as of national concernment, but which, upon 
yosideration and further expersence, would now 
great unanimity. 
under consideration would derive impor- 

















t ges trom us certainty,and that the money 
} set aparteor these purposes would be more judiciously 

pied andeconomically eapended under the direction 

the State Legislatures, im which every part of each 
State is immediately represented, eannot, | think, be 
doubted. Inthe new States particularly, where a com- 
paratively smaii population is scattered over an extensive 
surface, and the representation in Congress consequently 
very limated, is natural to expect that the appropria- 
tions made by the Federal Government would be more 
| likely to be expended in the weinisy of those mem- 











bers through whose! immediate agency they were ebtain- 
ed, than sf the funds wert placed under the control of the 
legislature, in which every county of the State has its 
own represeniation. This supposition does not necessa- 
rily impugn the motives of such Congresssional ee 
sentatives, nor is it intended, We are all sensible of the 
bias to which the strongest minds and purest hearts are, 
under such circumstances, liable. In respett to the 
objection, i's probable eilect upon the dignity and inde- 

ence of the State Governments, it ap to me on- 
y necessary to stale the case as Mt Is, and as it would be 
if the measure proposed were adopted, to show that the 
operation is most likely to be the very reverse of that 
which the objection supposes, , 

In the one case, the State would receive its quota 
of the national revenue for domestic use upon & 
fixed principle, asa matter of right, and from a fund to 
the creation of which it bad itself contributed us fair pro- 
portion. Surely there could be nothing derogatory in 
that. As matters now stand, the States themselves, m 
their sovereign character, are not uafrequently petuuoners 
at the bar of the Fodera! Legislature for such allowances 
out of the national treasury as it may comport with their 
pleasure or sense of duty to bestow upon them. It can- 
not require argument to prove which of the two courses 
is most compatible with the eflicrency or respectabulity of 
the State Governments. 

But all these are matters for discussion and dispassie- 
nate consideration. ‘That the desired adjustiment wo 
be attended with difficulty, affords no reason why it should 
notbe attempted. The effective operation of such mo- 
tives would have prevented the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion under which we have so long lived, and under the be- 
nign influence of which our beloved country has so sig- 
nally prospered. The framers of that sacred instrument 
had greater difficulues to overcome, and they did over- 
come them. The patriotisin of the people, directed by a 
deep conviction of the importance of the Union, produc- 
ed mutual concession and reciprocal forbearance. Strict 
right was merged in a spirit of compromuse, and the te- 
sult has consecrated their disinterested devotion to the 
general weal. Unless the American pecple have dege- 
nerated, the same result can be effected, whenever eX+ 
perience points out the necessity of a resort to the same 
means to uphold the fabric which their fathers have rear- 
ed. Itis beyond the power of mento make a system of 
government like ours, or any other, operate with pre- 
aise equality upon States situated like those which 
compose this confederacy 3 nor 1s inequality always in- 
justice. Every State cannot expect to shape the mea- 
sures of the General Government, to suit its own parti- 
cular interests. The causes which prevent it are seat 
in the nature of things, and cannotbe entirely counter- 
acted by human means. Mutual forbearance, therefore, 
becomes a duty obligatory upon al!, and we may, am 
confident, count on a cheerful compliance with the high 
injunction ou the part of our constituents, It is not to 
be supposed that they will object to make such compara 
tively inconsiderable sacrifices for the preservation of 

rights and privileges which other Jess favored portions of 
the world have in vain waded through seas of blood to 
acquire, 

Gur course is a safe one, ifitbe but faithfully adhered to, 
Acquiescence in the constitetionally expressed willof the a 
jority, and the exercise of that will ina spirit of moderation, 
justice, and brotherly kindnets, will constitute a cement which 
would for ever preserve our Urion. Those who cherish and 
inculcate sentiments like these, render a most esseutial service 
to their country ; whilst those who seek to weaken their tofla- 
ence, are however consciencious aud praiseworthy their inten- 
tions, in effect its worst enemies. 

If the intelligence and influence of the country, instead of 
laboring to fomeatsectional prejudices, to be made subservient 
to party wariare, were, in good faith, apy » the eradica- 
tion of causes of local discontent, by the improvement of our 
snstitutions, and by facilitating their adaption to the condition 
of the tumes, this task would prove one of less difficulty. May 
we not bope that the obvious interestsof our common country, 
and thedictates of an enlightened patriotism, will, ia the end, 
lead the public mind in that direction. 

After all, the natare of the subject does not adimit of a plan 
wholly free from objections, That which has for some time 
been in operation is, perhaps, the worst that could exist, aod 
every advance that cap be made in its improvement isa mat- 
ter eminently worthy of your most deliberate attention 

It is very possible that one better calculated to elect the ob- 
jects in view may yet be devised. If so, it is to be hoped that 
these who diapprove of the past, and dissent fr Th 2 iy 
proposed for the future, will feel it their duty to dire 
attention to it, as they must be sensible that, uvless some tixed 
rule for the action of the General Government in this res- 
pect is established, the course now attempted to be arrested 
will again be resorted to. 

Any mode which is calculated to give the atest degree of 
effect and harmony to our legislation upon the subjeet— which 
shall best serve to keep the movements of we Federal Go 
veroment within the sphere intended by those who modelled 
and those who adopted it—which shall lead to the extinguish- 
ment of the national dett in the shortest period impose 
the lightest burdens upon our constituents, shall receive from 
ine a cordial and firm support. 

Among tae objects of great national concern, J cannot 
omit to press again upon your attention that part of the 
Constitution which regulates the elecuon of President 
and Vice President. The necessity for its amendment 
is made so clearto my mind by the observation of its evils 
and by the many able discussions winch they have eleit- 
ed on the floor of Congress and elsewhere, that I should 
be wanting to my duty were I to withhold another ex- 
pression of my deep solicitude upon the subject. Our 
sysiem, fortunately contemplates a recurrence to first 
principles ; differing, in this respect, from all that have 
preceded it, and securing st, I trust, equally agaimet the 
decay and the commotions which have marked the pro- 
gress of other governments, Our fellow citizens, too, 
who, in proportion to their love of liberty, keep a steady 
eye upen the means of sustaining it, do not require to be 
reminded of the duty they owe to themselves to remedy 
all essential defects in so vital a part of their system. While 
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they are sensible that every evil attendant upon its opera- 
tion is not necessarily indicative of a bad Organization, 
but may proceed from temporary causes, yet the habit- 
ual presence, or even a single instance of evils which 
can be clearly traced to an organic defect, will not, I 
trust, be overlooked through a too scrupulous veneration 
for the works of their ancestors, The Constitution was 
an experiment @ommitted to the virtue and intelligence 
of the great mass of our countrymen, in whore ranks 
the framers of it themselves were to perform the 
part of patriotie observation and eerutiny; and 
if they have passed from the stage of existence with 
an increased confidence in its general adaptationto our 
condition, we should learn from authority so bigh the du 
ty of fortifying the points in it which time proves to be 
exposed, rather than be deterred from approaching Liem 
by the suggestions of fear, or the dictates of misplaced 
reverence, 





A provguon which does not secure to the people a ci- 
rect Oeike di thaie Chief Magistrate, but has a tendency 
to defeat theirs will, presented tomy mind such an meon- 
sistency with the general spirit of our institutions, that U 
was induced to suggest for your consideration the sub- 
stitute which appeared to me at the same time the mest 
likely to correct the evil and to meet the views of our con- 
stituents. ‘The most mature reflection since, has added 
strengih to the behef that the best interests of our cous- 
try require the edy adoption of some plan calculated 
to effect this end. A contingency which sometimes places 
it in the power of a single member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to decide an election of so high and solemn a 
character, is ungust to the people, and becomes, when it 
occurs, a source at to the individuals thus 
brought into power, and a cause of distrust of the repre- 
sentaiwe body. Liable as the confederacy is, from its 
great extent, to parties founded upon sectional interests, 
and to a corresponding multiplication of candidates fur the 
Presidency, the tendency of the constitutional reference to 
the House of Representativesys,to devolve the election 
upon that body im almost every imstance, and, what- 
ever choice may then be made among the candidates thes 
presen‘ed to them, to swell the influence of particular In- 
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teresis to a degree inconsistent with the general good. 

© Consequences of this featére of the Constitution ap- 
pear far more threatening to the peace and integrity o 
the Union than any which I can conceive as likely to rc- 
sult from the simple legislative action of the Federal Go- 
vernmen|. 

It was a leading object with the framers of the Consti- 
tuiion to keep as separate as possible the action of the 
Legislative and Executive branches of the Government. 
To secure this object, nothing is more essential than to 
preserve the former from the temptations of private in- 
terest and, therefore, so Lo direct the patronage of the 
latter as not to permit such temptations to be offered. 
Experience abundantly demonsirates that every procau- 
Gon in (huis respect is a valuable safeguard of liberty, and 
one which iny reflections upon the tendencies of our sye- 
tem mecline me to think, should be made still stronger. 
It was for this reason that, in connexion with an amend 
ment of the Constituuon, removing ail intermediate a- 
gency in the choice of the Presitent,l recommended some 
restrictions upon the re-eligibility of that officer, and up- 
on the tenure cf officers generally, The reason still ex- 
ists; and! renew the recommendation, with an 1- 
ereased confidence that its adoption, will strengt! 
en those checks by which the Constitution designed to 
secure the imdependence of each department of the Go- 
Vernment, and promote the healilful and equitable ad 
ministration of all the trusts which it has created. Tse 
ageut most likely to contravene this design of the Con- 
stitution isthe Chief Magistrate, In order, particularly, 
that his Appottinent mey, as far as possible, be placed 
beyond the reach of any improper influences ; in order 
that he nr *Y approach We sol mn responsibilities of the 
highest office in the gilt of a free per ple, uncommitted to 
any other course than the strict line of constitutional 
duty : and that the securities for this independence may 
be rendered as str power, and the 
cannot loo ear 








ng as the nature of 
weakness of i's possessor, wi 
nest\y invite your attention to the proprety of promoting 
such an amendment of the Constituuon as will render hum 
ineligible afler one term of service. 


It gives tne pleasure tojannounce to Congress that the 
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benevolent policy of the Gove nt, steadily pursued 
for nearly thirty years, in relation to the removal of the 
Indians be youd the white settleme nis, 18 approac hing to 
a happy consummation. Two important tnbes have ar 

cepted the prov n made for ther removal at the last 


session of Congress; and it ws believed that theiy example 
willinduce the remaining tribes, also, to seek the same 
obvious advantages, 

The consequences of a speedy removal will be important to 
the United States, to lnd.vidual States, and to the Indien« 
themselves, ‘The pecuniary odvantages which it promises t 
the Governmentare the least of its recommendations, t 
pul. ev eed to all possible danger of collision betweer the 
authorities of the General and State Goveruments on accoun 
of the Indians. it wil plave a dense and civilized population 
m large tractsof couatry now occ ed by a few savage bant 
ers. By opening the whole territory between Tennessee on 
the north, avd Louisiana oa the south, to the settlement of 
the whites, it will incal aljly strengthen the southwestera 
frvotier, aul render the adjacent States strong erouga to repel 
future invasion Without t neni. It will reliev® the whol 
siate of Mississippi, and the western part of Alaboma, of In 
dian occupancy, and evable thove States to advance rapidly tn 
population, wealthand power, It will separate the Indiag 
ioe diate niact With settion thot whites; tree them 
from the power of the States; enable them to pursue happi 
ness in thurown way, and ander their own rade institution 
ard the progress of decay, which is lessening their nura 
aud perhaps cause thew gradually, under the protection 
of the Goveroment, and through the influence of good coun 
sels to cnst off Ueir savage habits, and become an interesting, 
civ. lized. and christian community ‘These consequences, 
rome of them so certain,aud the rest so probable make the com- 
plete execution of the plan sanctioned by Congress at their 
last session, anokject of much -olicitade 

‘Teward the aborignes of the country no one can indulge a 
more friendly feeling than myself,o 1. would go further in at 
temptingto reclaim them from thelr wandering habits, and 
make them a happy and prosperous people, Ihave endeavor 
ed to impress upon them my own -olenin cosvictions of the 
duties and powers of the General Goverament in relation to 
the slate authorities. For the justice of the laws passed by the 
states within the scope ot their reserved powers, they are not 
responsibie to this Government. As odividuals, we may enter 
tain and express our opinions ef their acts, but, as a Govern 


ment, we bave as little righito control them as we have to pre 
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With a full understanding of the eatyect. the Choctaw and 
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| iu their highest perfection 


avail themeives of the liberal offers prosanne? by the act oi 
Congress, and have agreed to remove beyond the Mississipps 
river. Treaties have been mace with them, which, in duc 
season, will be submitted for consideration. in negotiating 
these treaties, they were . ade ty uncerstand their Uae con 
dion; avdthey bave prvterred maintaining their mdepen 
dence inthe Western forests lo submitting the lawsof thre 
states io which they now reside these treaties being proba 
bly the last whieh will ever be made with tb , are charac 
terized by great liberality on the part of the Gevernment 
They give the Indians a lberal sum in consideration of th: 
removal and comfortable subsistence ow thete arrival af their 
new homes. If it be their real interest to maintain a separate 
existence, they will there be at hleriy todo se without the in 
conveniencigs ind vexations to which (bey would unavoidably 
have been subject in Alabama and Missesippi. 


Humanity bas often wept over the fate of the aborigines of 
this country, and philanthropy bas been long basily emploged 
in devising means to avert it. But ite progress bas never for « 
moment been vrrested; and one byone have many powerful 
tribes disappeared trom theearth. Teo tollow tothe tomb ihe 
last of his race. and Ww tread oa the graves of extinct nations, 
excites melan holy reflections, But true philanthropy recon 
cites the ming 'o Uvese vicissitudes, as it does to the extinction 
of one generation to make room for another Tn the mone 
ments and fortresses of an unknown poeple, spread over the 
ettensive regions of the West, we bebold the memorialsul a 
once powerful race, which was exterminoted, or has deep 
peared, to make room for the existing savage tribes. Nor ix 
there any thing in Lhis, which opon a comprehensive view of 
the general interes's of the buman rece, is to be regretted. — 
Philanthropy could .ot with to see this continent restored to 
the condition ie & hich it wasiound by om forefathers. What 
good man would preicracountry covered with forests and rang 
ed by a few thousand savagesto eur extensive Kepublic, stad 
ded with cites, tow ns, and prosperous lara, embellished with 
all the improvements which art can deviee, or industry exe 
cute; occupied by more thantwelve millionsof happy people, 
aod filled with all tbe bie ssingsof liberty, civilization and re- 




















he present policy of te Government is but a continuation 
of the same progressive change, by a milder process. The 
tribes which occupied the countries pow constituting the Kar 
tera States, were annipii sted, or have melted away, to make 
room for the whites. The waves of population and civiliza 
on ere rolling © the westward ; and we now propor to ac 
quire the countries oecup yd by the red men of the South and 
West by a fair exchange at the expense of the Lowe 
States, to send them to 4 low’ where thely existence may be 
prolonged, aad perhaps mad: perpewal. Doubtiess it will te 
painful to leave the graves o! ‘heir fathers; bat what dothey 
more than our aneestors di of than our children are now 
doing’ To better their coud:uon in an unknown land, our 
forefathers left all thas was « in earthly objects, Our choi 
dren, by thousands, yearly leave the land of their birth, to seek 
new homesin distant regions. Does humanity weep at these 
paintal separations from every ving. animate and Inavimatw, 
with which the young beart tas become ertwioed’ Far 
from it. Itis rather es source of joy thet our country affurds 
scope & bere our roung populates may range unconstrained 
in body or in mind, developing the power and facuhies of nap 


‘These remove pundreds, and almost thousands of miles, at 
theirown expense, purchase the lends they occupy, and sur 
port themselves at their new howe from the moment ef their 
arrival. Can it be cruel in this government. when, by events 
which it cannot ccatrol, the Indian is made discomented in his 








| ancient home, to purchase his tands. to give him a bew and 
| @Rtentive territory, to pay the expences of his removal, and 


support b 





)a year in tiie few abode’ How many thousands 
of our own people would gladly embeneer tbe opper' unity of 
removing to the weston such conditions’ I the offers made 
to the Indians were extended to them, they would be hailed 
with gratitude asd joy. 


And is it supposed that the wandering savage hasa 


| stronger attachment to his home than the settled, civilizetl 


| Christaia 7 


It is more afflicting to him to leave the 
graves of tus fathers, thon 11 to ovr brothers and chil- 
dren? Rightly considered, the policy of the General 
Government towards the red man 1s not only liberal but 
enerous. He is unwilling to submut to the lawsof the 
tates, and mingle with their popwaticn. To save him 
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. General Govern- 
this alternative. or perhaps from utter annihiiation,the Gener 
mee! kindly offers him a new home, and proposes to pay the whole expense 


his removal and settlement. , a on. easly gslel, nal 


In connexion with the condition of our finances, it aflords me pleasure to re- 
mark that judicious and efficient arrangements have been made by the Trea- 
pen Department for securing the pecuniary responsibility of the put lie officers, 
and the more punctual payment of public dues. The revenue cutter service 
has been organized, and plared on a good footing, and aided by an increase 
of inspectors at exposed points ; and the regulauons adopted under tLe act of | 
May, i830, for the inspection and appraisement of merchandize, have pro- | 
duced much improvement in the execution of the laws, and more secunty 
acainst the commission of frauds upon the revenue, Abuses in the allowances | 
for fishing bounties’ bave also een corrected, and a material saving im that 
branch of the service thereby effected, In addition to these improvements, the 
system of expenditure for sick seamen belonging to the merchant service has 


ead! 
In the consummation of a od, od naib 
pursued by every adainistrauon withm the present quays eet ey 
Siates, andso generous to the Iadians, the Executive feels t ao rigs 

eet the co-operation of Congress, and of al! good and disinteres ay 4 aie 

States, moreover, have a right to demand 1. It was subsiantinny s wbx 
the compact which made them me.abers of our confedera ye cqual ta 
here 18 an express contract ; with the now States, an laplied ote iecippi, ond 
vation. Why, in authorising Ohio, Indiana, [lincis, Missouri, Mi ps ba 
\labama, to form constitutions, and become separate Staser, a ba ae aii 
-lude within thew limits extensive tracts of Indian lands, and, in - sae 
vowerful indian tribes? Was itnot understood by both partics On om 
of the States was to be co-extensive with their limits, anc a na abn = 
enient despatch, the General Government should extng nish wy yd 
and remove every obstruc ion to the complete jurisdiction - “ Donal “ 
snents over the soil? Probably not one of those States wou d - 1 yore swat 
separate existence—certain'y it would neverhave been granted y& pe 

a “nee understood that they were tobe c ynfined forever to those onal ! os 
pow of their nominal territory, the Indian tile to which had at the ume been 
Ie Gort re, aduty which this Government owes to the ye ee ta 
natal Sesen a0 t e Indian tule to all lands which Congre “Th= 
sdlteshe — pone ao pocabies units. When this is done, the duties of the 
a sues have weremett in relation to the States and Indians wi hin their = 
preg nte 4 ad, The Indians may leave the State or net, as t! °y ca we tol aoe 

P Ite he least, their persena: reat 

purchase of their nee de es = Pike whew! rpehd a eendine sever been deem- 
ae ae oe ae Binion jurisdiction over the persons of the Indians. 
Ty ior pace by virtue of their sovereign power within thelr own limits, 





the fund applicable to the object have been usefuliv extended. 

The prosperity of our country is also further evinced by the increased —_ 
nue arising from the sale of public lands, as will appear from the report of the 
Commussioner of the Genera! Land Office, and the documents accumpanying 
ity which are herewith transmitied. {beg leave to draw your altention to (hts 


worch it specifies, : 

Your attention is again invited to the aubjects connected with 
the public interests entrusted to the War Department. Some of them were 
referred to in my former message; and tiey are presented in deta ! in the report 
of the Seeretary of War, herewith submitted. refer you, also, to the report of 
that oflicer for a knowledge of the state of the Army, fortifications, arsenals and 
Indian affairs; all of which, it will be perceived, have been guarded with 7ea- 
lous attention and care. tis wortliy of your consideration whether the arma- 
ments necessary for the fortifications on our maritime frontier, which are nuw, 
or shortly will be, completed, should not be in readiness sooner than the cus- 
tomary appropriations wil enable the Department to provide them, This pre- 
caution seems to be due to the general system © ication which has been 
sanctioned by Congress, and 1s recommended by that maxim of wisdom which 
tells us in peace to prepare for war. : , 

I refer you to the report of the Secretary of the Navy for a highly satisfac- 
tory account of the manner in which the concerns of that Department have 
been conducted during the present year. Our position, in re! ution to all the 
most powerful nations of the earth, and the present condition of Europe, ad- 
monish us to cherish this arm of our national defence with peculiar Care, 





] ! . 
o as full a manner belore as after the purchase of the Indian lances ; nor Can | 
; ‘ or diminish it. 
this Government add to or ¢ : . 
May we not hope, therefore, that all good citizens and none mere asclenty 
k dian opprensed by subjection to the laws of the 
than those who think the Inc f nt $ the 
Siates, will unite in attempting to open the eyes of those children ot the f re it 
to the true condition, and by a speedy removal, to relieve them from the evils, 
hes abit , an , ae ; , 
eal of imaginary, present or prospective, wilh wax h they may be supposed to 
be threatened, p as f 
Among the numerous causes of congratulation, the condi ion of our Impost 
revenue deserves pe cial mention, in as mur hosit promises the —_ of eX- 
tinguishing the public debt sooner than was antic pated, and furnishes a = 
- a > ‘- * ¢h ‘ P oe . mercia t v wa 
rilustration of the practical effects of the present lanes epee our Com - with an accumulation of the means to give it a rapid extension i Case oF he : 
~~ j tut 1; and it is | furnishes the power by which ali such aggressions way be prevented or reperec, 
The object of the tariff is objected to by some as unconstitutional ; ~"™ | The atiention of the government has, therefure, beun recently directed more 
considered by almost all as defective in many of its parts. 


’ s : . » he 
, | to preserving the public vessels already built, and providing materials to be 
Tho power toimpose duties on imports, originally belonged to the several | future use, than to incrcasing their number. With the 


, 
‘ . cnt ng} Placed in depot, for ; 
ates. The right to adjust those duties with a view to the encouragement ot Songress, in a few years, the government will be prepared, in case of 


| aid of 

7 ‘ = " late] “ide | fe vat | . > =e " 

lomestic branches of industry, 1s so completely inciventa! to that power, that | emergency, to put afloat a powerful navy of new ships almost as soon as old 
ones could be repaired, 


4 ' . Tv ” .< 
t is difficult to suppose the existence of the one without the o her. The states 
) lelog a oe he 1G : y } v lact annual “= 
pe ae ee ee a or aa lon tres aden The modihcations in this part of the service, suggested inmy last annual mes 
without liunsation of restriction, saving the very inconsiderabie F ” Sage, Which are not.ced im detail, in the report of the Secretary ol the Navy, 
} are again recommended to your serious attention, 
} 


. ‘ | 
relating to their inspection laws. This authority having thus entirely passed 
from the States, the right to exercise it for the purpose of protection, does not The report of the Post-Master, General, in ike manner, exbibits @ ang 
| tory view of the important branch of the Governinent under his charge. in 


exist in them: and, consequently, ifit be not possessed by the General Govern- 
meen, it eas Ge extinct. Our 9elitiee, ee ee eee et ws oe addition to the benefits already extended by the,operations of the Post Office 
ifa people stripped of the right to foster their own industry, and to counteract Department, ecusideesle haneovemome within tee present yeat hove bean 
the reese eetaen and destraciive oy which might be adapted by foreign — secured, by an increase in the accommodation of ye coaches, and im the 
tions. This surely cannot be the case: this indispensable power, thus surren- | frequency and celerity of the transportation of the mail between some ol the 

most unportant points of the Union, 
| 
' 





reason to dread, we have nothing to apprehend from attempts at conquest. It 
is chietly attacks upon our commerce, and harraseing inroads upon our coast 
against which we have to guard. A respectable naval force, aiways 3% —- 

need, 


dered by the States, “yi be within the scope ofthe authority on the subject 
"xpressi ted to Congress. i 2 
’ ey on, [am confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents Wash- | 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and Mouroe, who | have each repeatedly recom- 
mended the exercise of this mght under the Constitution, as by the uniform 
practice of Congress, the contunued acquiescence of the States, and the general 
understanding of the people. ¥ . 
The difficulties of a more expedient adjustment of the present tariff, although 
great, are far from being insurmountable. Some are unwi! ing to improve any 
f its parts, because they would destroy the who'e: others tear to touch the 
objectionable part, lest those they approve should be jeoperdised. | am per- 


: , be aaaiill 
Under the late contracts, improvements have been provided for etn bag ithern 


section of the country, and at the same time, an annual saving mace, of Up- 
|} wards of seventy-two thousand dollars. Notwithstanding the excess of expeti- 
| diture beyond the current receipts for a few years past, necessa j micurred 
}in the fultiiment of existing contracts, and in the additional expenses, between 
| the periods of contracting, to meet the demands created by the rapid growth 
| and extension of our flourishing country ; yet the satisfactory assurance 1s 
| given, that the future revenue of the Department will be sufficient to meet its 
| extensive engagements. ‘line system recently introduced, that subjects Its 
, } te soon 

suaded that the advocates of these contlicting views do injustice to the Ameri- ; receipts and aisbursements to strict regulation, has « peep mgmt L piney 
sople, and to their representatives. The general interest 1s the interest of It gives full assurance of the punctual transmission, as well as the seen 

can pee aes , ' . adontion of suc iifi- | the funds of the Department. The efficiency and industry of its Ohicers, 
each : and my confidence is entire, that to ensure the aduption of & ich modili- | i the abil ee ie ental auaaenee ts 

“auoas of the tariffas the general interest requires, it is only Becessarythat that panciaed eon — of contractors, jusuly an iicrease niid 
interest should be understood. “ tte. acd . ' . -_ 

"his an infirmity of our nature to mingle our interests ani prejudices with |. The eaten of Pg ee gwar bay rt ewe pany eked y Reng A | ne 
the operation ofour reasoning powers, and attribute to the oljects of our likes der tt aare ad Shenk tothe toanes of - y General of San: Gosamed barabe ene 
and dislikes, qualities they do hot possess, and effects they cannot produce. | Dilstment of office of Solichior of the ry: earliest mea-ures were 
‘Che effects of the preseat tariff are doubtless overrated, both in its evils and | taken to give effect tothe provisions of the law which authorized the appoini Met of 
in its advantages. By one class of reasoners, the reduced price of cotton and | (hatoflicer, and defiaed his duties. Butit is not helieved that th s provision, however 
other agricultural products is ascribed wholly to its influence, and by another, | useful in itself, is caiculated to supercede the necessity of extendit 5 t se uties and 

. aedeae . ‘ factured articles. The pre bability ie, that neither | POWers of the Attorney General 5 off ce. On the contrary, I am convil ced tbat the 
the reduced price of manulactur public ivterest would be greatly promoted by giving te that officer the general su- 

‘pinion approaches the truth, and that both are induced by thatinilvence of perintendence of the various law agents @f the Government, and of all law proceed- 
interest and prejudices wo which I have referred. The decrease of prices | ings. whether civil or criminal, in which the United States may be interested, allowing 
extends throughout the commercial world, embracing riot only the raw material | to bing, at thes ime time, such a compensation as would enable bim to devote his andi- 
and the manufactured article. but provisions and lands, The cause must, there- | ¥ ided attention pt ve public business, 1 think such a provision is alike due to the pub 
fore, be deeper and more pervading than the tariff of the U nited States. Itm 1Yy | “< tage as Sl from the diferent Executive Departments to the Attorner 
in a measure, be attributable to the increased value of the weoegry metas, |) General are of frequentoccurreoce, i the prompt decision of the questions so re- 
produced by a diminution of the supply and an increase in the demands ; | ferred tends much to facilitate the a P 
while commerce has rapid'y extended itself, and population has augmented. | report of the Secretary of the Treas 
The supply of gold and silver, the general medium of exchange, has been greatly 
interrupted by civil convulsions in the countries from which they are principally 
drawn. A partof the effect, too, 1s doubtless owing to an inerease of operatives 
and improvements in machinery. But, on the whole, it is qu: stionab e whether 
the reductionin the price of lands, produce, an 1 manufactures, has been greater 
than the appreciation of the stan jard of value. 

While the chief object of dutues should be revenue, they may be so adjusted 
az to encourage manufactures. In this adjustment, however, ut is the duty 
of the Government to be guided by the general good. Objects of national 
importance alone ought to be protected: of these the productions of our 
soil, our minds, and our workshops, essential to national defence, occupy the 
first rank. Whatever other species of domestic industry, havi 
to whieh I hawe referre’, may be expected, alier temporary 
pete with foreign labor on equal terms, merit the same atte 
nate degree. k A i ‘ 

The present tariff taxes some of the comforts of life unnecessarily hi 
undertakes to protect interests too local and minute to justly a general is certainly eutitied to a mach greater 
tion ; and it also attempts to force some kinds of manutact ires lor ul t t ‘ceived. There isa want of uniformity in 

try ot ». Much relief will be derived, in some of these respects, » Which increases the expense of : s 
country 18 NOt ripe. eS ple to all cbe lnconvenieaces which result from the operations of different cedes 
from the measures of your asi ses SiON. a milaterritory. Oa different sides of the Potomac, the « nee is punishable in 

The best, as well as fairest mode ol determining wheth 1 ees; and the peculiaritias of many of the early laws Maryland and Vir- 
siderations, a particular interest ought to receive protecuon, woud be to sul fain in force, notw ithstanding the repugnance, in some Cases, to the improve- 
the question singly for deliberation. If, after due examination of us merits, ich have superseded them in those Staves. 

»woected with extraneous considerations—such as a desire to sustain sa remedy for these evils, which is loudiy called for, it is respectfully sub- 

° . ° aaanle thare P > izensofthis Di e loer of Congress, is not due tot! 2 
favor a may y of the R presentativi hg ot the pe rie sth ; < an be il rai — aphee on ~ona a oe a be - a ~4 = 
of wrong or injury in adjusting the tariff with re ference ¢ of the principles of freedom ;and there is nore more important than 

If this obviously just principle were honestly a hered to, t s¢ which cultivates a proper relation between the governors and the governed. Jm- 
of industry which deserve protection would be save 1 from th ce excite d . be in this case, yet it is believed that it would be greauly improved 
sguinst them, when that protection forms part of a system by which p r tation in Congress, with the same privileges that are allowed io that of 
of the country feel, or conceive themselves to be oppresse What is incal- | Meoth Perritories of the United States. : 
culably more important, the vital principle of our system, that principle which | 3 be pesitentiary is ready for the reception of convicts, and only awaits the necessary 
oulene mammeanenes im the will of the maierity—weuld be be: e ecisiatio lo put tiinto operation; as one object of which, 1 beg leave wo re -all to your 
ore ees, " sa4 ' . ey mai te atcent the propriety of providing suitable compensation for the officers c! 
lwseredit and danger to which ut ts exposed by the acts of majeritie with its inspectiox ‘ 
not on identity of conviction, but on combinations of small minoru: ¢ importance of the principle 
pato for the purpose of mutual assisiance im measures which, resung $ iter ° Bank of ‘ 
on their own merits, ¢c yuld never be ea ¥ ‘ } ae. ich nad ad a a a a 
hat seat . f en ce ] Y vy ef ou zens 

{ am well aware that this 1s 4 subject of so mu ee aie re rec Inthe spirit ef ix peeteunedl and compromise wh 
exter 3 tnt as t sho v C stitutions, it becomes us to inquire whether it be 
utmost Caution; ani t wded by the present bank, thromgh the 
originated--a p es, so modified in its principles and structure 
administrations, is a robirctions. 
demand,‘and have de 
g>viate injustice. 

That our de 
those pacusan coaticts t ior 
of my heart. 4 unhapp so much « } ing a corporate ! 
and excties t “nt esighted viewe of fact micers, it would not be ob 
ea ~- : P ‘ he prevent bank; ar 
must destroy a. tuing at t y to the gre body or anes of the 
r the general u nnot, theretor ) 
my 


~ m ‘ A t bP TTR. Albpe? 
- on thie . 
rences su 


ch ot 
ry, hereto appended, shows also a branch of the 
}; Commutted to the Attorney General. 
| ton lw of i ; ten Mice i ; ily d 
i ut, independently of these considerations, thisofice is now one of daily duty. It 
| was i 
vice, lexving to the incumbeut time for the exer 


} tice, 


ise of his profession in private prac- 
The state of things which warranted <uchan anization, no longer exists. The 
| irequent claims upon the services of this officer would render bis absence from the 
seat of Goveroment, in professional attendance upon the courts, injurious to the public 
sirvice aud the interests of the Goverament could not fail to be promoted by charging 
him with the general superintendence of ail its legal concerns. 
Under a strong conviction of the justness of these suggestions, I recommend it t« 
Congress 19 wake the necessary{y isions for giving eff F ‘ 
ttorney General, in regard to compensation, on the sa 
z the importance | the seversl Executive Departments. 7 » this officer might 
tection zance of the cases of insolvency in public debtors, 5 : 
submitted on this subject last year should seet the approvation of Congress, to which | 
“4t your allention, 
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tar | es per 
, to Come 


yn ina subordi- 


. aiiention i 


gh: ths 


respectfully invited to the situation of the District of Co! 


mmbia. 
> Constitution, under the ecclusive jurisdiction and ¢ 


ontroul of Congress, 
share of its eousideration than it has 
ts laws, particularly in those of a pe- 
r administration, and subjects the 


er, fromm any juste 


ger 
eltect. 
prejudice 


lions 


ire trom th 
, found 


involved 


in the 'nquiry, whether it will be proper | 
the United States, re ! 


mitts 

lesse 
apprebend from tbat inst 
rests it 


nvoives, 


require that ut 
an abandoument 


t rat, while of the policy im wich ut 
ey coeval with our G rnment, pursued through suc 
her to be expected or desired, the people have a mzht 


manded, that 1t be so modified as to abuses an 


agency of 3 
as to obviate c 
corre necessary of 
me and individu 
which shall 
th may he paid. if thoucht advisa 
bange to private ind atar 
having o chholiers, d ors, Or p 

oxtou € coustitutio 
ihaving mo means to « 

“amu vy. it woul be 

he states would be strer 

$ Of furnishing the | : 


racticable to organize such a baol : the cers, 
‘Treasury Department, based on the pub! 

power (o make loans or purchase property. 
erame nt, the @ipenses of wh 


to sell bills of ex 


as a 
CP posites 


be unin# ten rer 


ect should nds ot 


» institut is the ferv 
make this great res ti0ON, uch 
’ © mind, sub 
~ gibened 
paper cu cy throug} 
. + = 4 4 wou 
ding to the estimates at the Treasury Department, | cip*s at? mti A to be redeemed w it r . “ty + why Tova ie emerrenre 
ring ‘the present year wi. am to twenty such an institution might be enlarged by iegislative - J ren 
dred and sixty-one thousand and eighteen dollars, which w ¢ t 
dee hundred thousand dollars the estimate presente 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. The total exper 
clusive of public debi, ts estumated at thirteen milo hundred and forty- 
two thousand three hundred and eleven dollars ; and the payment on acct 
public debt for the same peri xl will have been eleven millions three h 
and fifly-four thousand #« hundred and thirty dollars, leaving a balance in the 
treasury, on the first of January, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, of f ir mil- 
tuons c-ght hundred and uinetecn thousand seven hundred and eighty-one dollars. 


too earnest’y for the Common g 
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jes « isi 
i ® suggestions are mace, nui so mach as a recommendation 
Dg Lue alteation of Congress to the possible modifications of 
inve to exist in its ous occasional collision 
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m the 
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ns sever 


last annua 
during the year, ex- 


~ 2 local 
{ the states an 
ronciwsion. fellow-cilizens.allow me to invoke, in bet 
spirit of conciliation and disinterestedness, which is 

an overruling aed merciful Providence, the acenry of thic *} 
oa ~ in ae prosperity and glory ef our beloved country 


that 
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rit $ thus for been 
May its influence be 


ANDREW JACKSON, 


herat 


business in these departments.—Tbe | 4] 4 . . : ty ~ 
| to the terms be uses, a sense directly opposite to their real import. 1 
| public service, not specifically entrusted to any officer, which might be advantageously ; 


been revised; and by being rendered uniform and economical, tue beneiits of | 


“t j inonks and empirics : 
report, and to the propriety of making early appropriations for the objects | 


that portion of 


| pliysic‘ans in London, in whom should reside t} 


} Maal 


. » | > 
Separated by wide seas from ail those governments whose power we might have , 


‘ 
' 


| for more than three centuries, by which the character 


| Europe. 


jevents it would render him notorious, th 


| considerable part of practical physic at that time. 


originally organized, and its compensation fixed, with a view to occasional ser- | 


December yy 
LAVES OF THE BRITISH PHYSICS 
From the Family 3 
This is certainly an interesting, and, we think bia 
the popular volumes of the series. It contains 15 ~< 
our most celebrated mastets of the hea g art ‘ean : 
lively, and graceful style . Interspersed with Caries ry bys at 
anecdotes, and furnishing a good and faithful histor ap Pr "Mia 
medicine in this country, from its revival ps a sci, A the ress «| 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, np to the poeneat df Linzer, in 
i I 
DR. LINACRE. as 


he work commences with the life of Linacre, the most ac. 


fair to he 


ts of 


OR 
a of 


| physician and scholar of his age, and the founder of ti 
oi Physicians in London. “ Linaere,” says our auti ie Royal ¢ 
*) 10, “ had * 


vita concern, the practice of physic chiefy 
: a natural consequence of 


Pligrossed by teed 
of approving and licensing practitioners (9 (! 


Committing the 
hes ng z A the bishups in 
dioceses, Who certainly must have been yer incomre 

oss v. 7 pe 
medical ability. Tostrike atthe root of this evil hetee 
by his interest with Cardinal Wolsey, letters ' 
dated in the year 1518, constituting a corporate of ) 
, regulars +d 
ic Privilege of , 
@ cucuit v! S€VeQ pr 


body 
ing persons to practise within that city, and « eo. 
aroundit, * * * « 
“Ona the establishment of the Collece, wi 
those and similar abuses, Linacre was 
continued in that office during the pe 
years. 


tich was to 
lected + 
5 elected the firct nroct 
mai eis 5 fir t president an 
Yi & j ¢ tainder of his life, about 
ge I'he assemblies of the College were held at his own | ars 
Knight Rider's Street, which he bequeathed to them at hi any 
may here be observed, with propriety, that the found ition Pm 
j hysici + > a ? s 
egeof Physicians has had the most useful and bene ketal ne the Col. 
their charter, they are empowered to examine medical cand 
certain period of study, and upon t!} sivine nr , Gates ofp 
2 . i Ape - £ proois of eomper 
tu authorize them to practise medicine. A system ho con Petency 
trey ? . : » oa 138 CORS@quens 
been constructed forthe public service, which} ow hetnes quently 
)W been cary 


put an eng: 


I 
Nas 
‘ i ied on 
ri : and res re 
of physicians, and through them the whole of the medical — , 
has been raised to a higher eminence than In any other tation j 
Linacre died in October 1524, at the age ofsixty-four. and wes burs 
in St. Paul's cathedral, where a monument was ere: 

’ his admirer and successor in fame, Dr. ( 

; ananla 


as ed to his m 
Q1Us, OL Whom we » 


iW 


DR. CAIUS. 

Caius seems to have modelled himself upon the example of Linae 
he became, like him, a court physician, enjoy ing that dignity ane 
the successive reigns of Edward VI., Queen Marv, and Gut Ee 
beth. He was admitted a fellow of the College of Physician in ibs 
and passed through all the offices of censor, r: gistrar, and tense ad 
was president of this royal foundation above seven years, “He ~ 
always an eminent defender of the colleve richts and privilege a " 

difference ing between the physicians and surgeons in the rele 
Queen Elizabeth, as to whether the latter might administer co 
remedies in sciatica, and various other similar diseases and pce 
Caius was summoned, as president of the College, to appear before t 
Lord Mavor and others of the Queen’s delecates. On this occesi 
he defended the college rights so learnedly, and so str: nuously point 
i ality of the practice of the surgeons in the fore-mentio: 
(though they were supported by the Bishop of London. the Ys 
ter of the Rolls, and others,) that it was unanimous : 
Queen's Commissioners, that it was unlawful for the 8 

ise In such cases. 

‘This conduct of C: 


agreed, by t} 


eons to pra 


us might make him some enemies.—at ; 
ven , ) ugh it appears strange ti 
Shakspeai e should have selected his n me for the ridiculous Fren: 
doctor, in the comedy of * The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ From | 
cele brity, he micht have used it as the generic name of a physicia: 
But Shakspeare was little acquainted with literary history, and mig! 
possibly wish to treat him as a foreign quack, because the doctor 
handed down #s a kind of Rosicrucian, and, it is said, left behind biy 
secret writings, which tended to confirm that opinion. The great dra- 
inatist is Very hard upon the physician, ealls him bully-state, wrinal, and 
muck-watcr, reflecting upon that particular in spection, which made w 
hus, mine host 
the Garter, availing himself of the doctor's imputed ignorance of th 
the English language, makes him the butt of his ridicule, and anne) 

| 
make him amends, ‘ he will clapper-claw him tightly ; and to pron 
iis suite as a lover, ‘he will be his adversery towards Aun Pag 

DR. HARVEY. 
The discoverer of the circulation of the blond. 

The subject of the next chapter is Harvey, a name which calls @ 
recollections that justly place him in the highest rank of natural ph 
sophers. The same seryice which Newton afterwards rendered to oy 
ties and astronomy by his theories of light and gravitation, Harv 
conterred upon anatomy and medicine, by his true doctrine of t 
circulation of the blood. He was descended from a respectable fa 
in the county of Kent, and was born at Folkstone, on the Ist of Apr 

578. “The date of the first promulgation of the doctrine of the cir 
ation is not exactly ascertained: it is commonly asserted that bef 
disclosed his opinion on the subject, in 1619, after he had been lect 
ing four ves The index, however, of his MS. in the British u 
which contains the propositions on whieh the doctrixe 
founded, refers them to April 1616. Yet, with a patience and cont ‘ 


. , ye? e * tah 
peculiarly characteristic of the sound philosopher, he withheld | 


re. 


eum, 


ee . ° rf : - j 
| opinions trom the world, until reiterated experiment had amply 


i James I.; in 1632 


barged | 


' yourite diversion of stag-hunting furnished him with the oJ 
i dis 


{153 years. 


| but when, ou his arrival id London, be became comiesutun 


firmed his tem, and had enabled him to demonstrate it in detail, 
io advance every proof of its truth of which the subject is capad' 
The reputation of Harvey had recommended him to the notiee 
the court, and he had been appointed physician extraordinary t bus 
he was made physician to his successor, Chane 
By his unfortunate royal master he Was always treated with regers ¢ 
favour; and the attachment to arts and scieuces, which formed a 


| spicuous part of the King’s character, contributed not a litte © B 


mote and encourage the pursuits of our philosopher. * 

“It is not without a degree of pardonable vanity that Harvey 2 
scribes his Majesty, with some of the noblest persons about the ©" 
as deigning to be the spactator and witnesser of hisexperimenis. ©" 


interest King Charles took in the success of his anatomical rese® 


was of singular service to him; and, in particular, his Majesy* 
pe rin 

jissecting a vast number of animals of that species in a pregnant 
When Charles visited his northern dominions in 1633, for the} 
pose of holding a parliament, and going again through the = s 
. coronation, Harvey accompanied him, duriag which ume + : 
an excursion to the Bass Rock, in the Frith of Forth, ol which } 
left an elegant and picturesque description - 

‘ Soon after his return, the anatomical skill of Harvey was e@py? 
by the King’s command, in the dissection of that extraoramary a 
of longevity, Thomas Parr, who died November 14, 1609, at 
"He was a poor countryman, who I 
from his native country, Shropshire, by Thomas 
showg as great a curiosity at court At the age of a 
his first wife; at 102 he had done penance in chureh ee aarte! 
laws provided against ineontinency. When he was 12 nd to ba? 
avain, taking to wife a widow, with whom he is repre eae ed on 
lived upon the most affectionate terms. At 150 he had ae 
and done other agricultural work, by which he gained his sidiet 
His usual habits of life had been most sparing; his diet on 
course brown bread, made of bran; of rancid cheese, and soa 
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Ay part of Arundel, his mode of living was changed, he fed 
‘ask wine, and soon died.” ee 
“aj MSS. of Harvey’s Lectures are pres d, it is said, in |] 
™ gseulp, and some very cufivus preparations, (rude cn . 
with the present i ious metuods of preserving parts of 
whieh either be himself made at Padua, or procured 
grated school of medicine, and which most probably he 


4 : na 7b fon, 
ba +, elass during his course of Lecturcs on the Circulation, 
is 4 College of Physicians; they consist of six tables or 





pow 





gorta are distinctly to be seen. Now these valves, placed at the 
& - 

Harvey sa the most striking and conclusive arguments 1 
s ‘ novel octrines, 
en Te ceting relics just mentioned had been carefully kept at , 
a ne-Hiil, and were presented to the College by the Earl ot 
vaisen, the direct descendant of the Lord Chancellor Notvng 
— d the niece of the illustrious discoverer of the circulation oi 
- 4s” . 
ae was a great martyr to the gout, and his method of treating 
ey fe singular:—“ He would sit with his legs bare, even it it 

fosty weather, on the leads of Cockaine House, where he lived 
ee with his brother Eliab, or put them into a pail of water, 








‘ 


as al nos | 
pigeon py” was done. He was treubled with insomnolency, 
at xoald then get up and walk about his chamber in his shirt, till he 
a tty cool, or even till he began to shiver, when he would return | 
weed fall into 2 sleep.” 
‘ DR. SYDENHAM. 
We must pass over the interesting accoant of the literary life of thie 
speted aathor of the Religio Medici, Sir Thomas Brown, to intro- | 
ders to Sydenham, who has been justly termed “the | 
Thomas Sydenbam was born | 






- our rea 
4" of paysic ‘amongst the moderns. was 
the your 1624, at Wynford Eagle. in Dorsetshire, where his father, 
ifiiam Sydenhem., had a large fortune; he joined the army of the | 
syiament, though he spent a few years ouly in the camp, and never 

vxined a higher rank than that of captain. “ His ultimate choice of a | 
giesion Was determined by an accidental acquaintance with Dr. 
x, aphysician, eminent at that time in London, w ho in some sick- | 
ves ygeseribed for the brother of = ydenham, and entering into conver- 

gon with him, inquired what walk of life he intended to follow. ° 


The 
cong man ansivered that he was undetermined, the doctor recom- | 
wnended physic to him, and his persuasion was so effectual, that he re- 
wroed to Oxford, for the + of enjoying leisure and opportunity to 
nae bis medical studies. Here he employed himself with diligence ; 
oj wascreated bachelor of physic, April 14, 1643, at the visitation oi 
(University by the Bart of Pembroke. 

“tis got true, therefore, as has been asserted by Sir Richard Black- 
wow, that ‘he was made a physician by accident and necessity, with- 
«any preparatory discipline, or previous knowledge; and that he 
wer deigned to take it up as a profession, till the civil wars were 
enposed, when, being a disbanded officer, he entered upon it fora 


momlemance. 
\t the commencement of his professional life, it is handed dowu | 
iy tradition, that it was his ordinary custom, when consulted by 
jeals for the first time, to hear attentively the story of their com- 
saints, and then say, ‘ Well, I will consider of your case, and in a few 
wys will order something for you.’ But he soon discovered that this | 
wiberate method of proceeding was not satisfactory, and that many 
the persons so received forgot to come again; and he was conse- 
atly obliged to adopt the usual practice of prescribing immediately 
he diseases of those who souglit his advice.” 
Sydenham wasa great sufferer from a complication of disorders, 
ich made him very attentive to his diet, and he regulated it after 
s manner:—“In the morning, when I rise, I drink a dish or two of | 
a, and then ride in my coach till noon ;* when I retarn home, I mo- 
wately refresh myself with any sort of meat of easy digestion that I 
ie (for moderation is necessary above all things); 1 drink somewhiat } 
oor than a quarter of a pint of Canary wine, immediately after din | 
wrevery day, fo promote the digestion of the food in my stomat., 
ote drivethe gout from my bowels. When I have dmed, Thyewkes 


| 
} 





ny to my coach again; and, when business wil! permit, I ride into squeamish when out of observation, as Palierwards discovered. 


theematry two or three miles for good air. A draught of small beer } 
istome instead of a supper, and [ take another draught when L ang in | 
bed, and about to compose myself to sleep,” 
~ _ DR. RADCLIFFE. 
The lifeof Radcliffe, aname dear to every Oxonian, follows: he | 
wis the first possessor of the celebrated Gold-headed Cane ;—end many | 
theaneedotes here mentioned of him have already appeared before | 
te public in an interesting little volume so called. Radcliffe, without | 
wy remarkable scholastic attainments, was endowed with strong good 
wae and natural sagacity ; but it was his hamour occasionally to in- 
tage in a coarseness of wit, and an imprudent levity of conduct. In 


tare people, at a distance, of all human maladies, by the exercise of 
‘sabsurd mode of divination. “ Provided with this infallible indiea- 
wm of disease, it is related that a foolish woman came to Radcliffe, 
ad dropping a curtsey, told him, that having heard of bis great faine, 
“made bold to bring him a fee, by which she hoped his worship 
wld be prevailed upon to tell her the distemper her husband lay sick 
ud to prescribe proper remedies for his relief. ‘Where is he?” 
sesthe doctor. — Sick in bed, four miles off.’ Taking the vessel, and 
“sing an eye upon its contents, he inquired of the woman what trade 
patient was of; and learning that he was a boot-maker, ‘ Very well,’ 
"piedthe doctor; and having retired for a moment to make the ne- 
“wy substitution,-~‘ take this home with you; and if your husband 
a undertake to fit me with a pair of boots by its inspection, I will 
een of prescribing for his distemper by a similar exami- 
y 
_ Miter long solicitation of his friends, Radcliffe, for the first time, 
ae matrimony, and began to pay his court to the daughter of a 
: ry chien. “The parents of the young lady gave their consent, 
i a settled that he should receive, on the day of marriage, 
ime bei and the residue of their property at their death ; his own for- 
ter ss then estimated to amount to £30,000. The match, how- 
dein broken off, upon Radcliffe discovering that the book-keeper 
i intended bride’s father had anticipated him in securing her af- 
"ns, and possessed the most unequivocal claim to the title of ber 
— Upon this occasion he wrote the following letter to her fa- 
“Sit—Th ~ Bow-street, Covent Garden, May 19, 1693. 
’ eB e honour of being ally’d to so good and wealthy a person 
> ~4, hes push’d me upon a discovery that may be fatal to your 
i, we your Ganghter’s reputation, if not timely prevented. Mrs. 
hink her 7 “eserving gentlewoman, bnt you must pardon me. if f 
udy_ or Ml a means fit to be my wife, since she is another man’s al- 
i A cht to be. No doubt but you have power enough over her 
tan hg contession, which is by no means the part of a physi- 
rhea known my part, Ishall wish you much joy of a new son-in-law, 
llenting and since I am by no means qualified to be so near of kin. 
nity of the Retrying, I find, go by destiny; and I might have been 
Tes to yong net had I not so narrowly escaped the last. My best ser- 
, te daughter, whom I can be of little ase to as a physician, 
re much less in the quality of a suitor. The daughter of so weal- 
-*sentleman as Mr. S—d can never want a husbend ; therefore the 
ithe ne present time, no physician thinks of leaving his home be- 
at to his netenc ydenham was returning from his round of mosaing 
§ patients, 


though Teannot have the honour to be your son-in-law, I shall ever! 
take pride in being among the number of your friends, who ain, 


; ins wave | "The King, on his retera trom Holland, where he had uot very striet- 
of the arteries, must, together with the valves of the vems, Neve | ly followed the prudeut advice given by Radeliffe, being much out of | ingly well received by ull classes of j 

order, sext for him again to the palace at Kensington. in reply to 
some Questions put by the physician, the King, showing his swollen 


hein body, exclaimed, ‘ Doctor, what think vou of these !'— Why, truly,’ 
haan, |< } } ) 


dead with cold, and then he would betake himself to | distinguished a member. 


} Original in 


tone day as we descended from the acropolis, by three 'Tarkish ladies | last. 


’ _~ : . P | large black eyes: 
stime the art of Uroscopie, as it was called, was much in vogue, and |)" > lack eyes 


*qedalous became the dupes of various impostors, who pretended | 





Che Albion. 215 


pag? yeu bestow her the better, that the young Hans “Kelder may when she opencd her in 1825 without a corresponding operation 
1 


e x, and have the right of inheritance to so large @) on the part of America. 
ou will excuse ine tor being so very iree with ey for! tt ts satisfactory to learn that the settlement of the boundary quet- 
tion, now ander the arbitration of the King of the Netherlands, will in 
“ Sir, your most obedient servant, _, | all probability take place ot the period anticipated, notwithstanding the 
; Jous Raverirrr. | difSculties in Belgium. We can readily believe too, the observation ot 
An ill-timed jest cost Radcliffe his place at court, and King William | the President, that the government of Great Britain has in this question, 


patrimony. 


Would never suifer him to come again into his presence, notwithstand- ‘ . 
ppoa which are spread the different nerves and Ulood-vessels, | ing the Earl of Albemarle, who was then the chief fevourite, used at} * others, conducted herself with the generosity and candour thet 
dissected out of the body, in one of theui the semiluner v alves } his interest to reinstate him in favour. 


We rick 


"The anecdote is related thus: | becomes her high station among the nations of the earth, 
nothing in saying that the present message like the last will be exceed- 


wople in England. 





We bespeak attention to an article in to-day's paper, from the last 
Quarterly Review, on Lyell’s Principles of Geology. The history and 
said he, ‘I would not have your Majesty's two legs for your three | changes that have in the course of numerous ages taken place on the sur 
” face of our planet, is a subject of the deepest interest to all. ‘The num- 

<> | ber of crude doctrines and false theories that have at various tunes been 
° P , : | . : 

The Patent Mail.—It is the shape of the present mail, thet appears to | broached on this question, and the general difficulties that surround it: 
possess advantages of no ordinary kind. At is painted blue anc gold, in| deter many perhaps from prosecuting so abstruse a study. But the science 
nonor of our most gracious monarch, and the service of which he is so | ef ceclony ean G0 tate years essemed e ~ ‘hil hi 

. . . . eo : ns ars ass ed a ’ a 
The patentee, Mr. ‘Y) aterhouse, describes it | i. “7 By 1 pee — —_ compact, phi re ne am 
as the lowest coach ever built, thereby rendering it almost impossible | OT erly form, aud phenomena can by its aid be now explained, which 
to upset. ‘Che wheels are all the same size, making it much easier dratt | were formerly incomprehensible, or tettered with dogmas which set o! 
ve re “ey 3 The boots can . made mee tics allthe Tp hee ' elucidation at defiance: 
0 the most distant towns, might be safely locked up, instead of being | M l i 
; > tee : ’ ’ > Mr. Lyell undoubtedly purst » rig stem—th ‘xnlainine 
placed on the roof. ‘The public have much more room than by the |)“ yel A eeeres the right system—that of explainin 
present coaches, besides satiety. The coachmaster has a higher ve-| the former changes by those which are now goingon. Let thi plan be 
hicle to draw, and will preserve his horses, while the Post-office people | pursued, and let us admit that our orbit has been im existence for ax 
have all the accommodation they can require.—London paper. lindefinite length of time 

Suttee in Scotland. —At Sir James Carnegie’s féte to the tenants, | vanish. 
fenars, labourer: ‘kme is estate ‘chin, on Tuesday, |; tated , , , 2s 

®, ta ourers, and worl men on his estate, at Brec hin, on Tuesday points the inspinéd writings of the Bible; for the origin of the human 
an unfortunate young man, of the name of Frazer, met his death, and eh: eed to | , , 
caused that of another, in a very lamentable manner. Having drunk | *Pecies is ascertained to be of comparatively very recent date. Mo 
till he became insensible, he was thoughtlessly put on a heap of straw j according to the organic remains that have been discovered of 
ag empty -_ in the stable at the tarm of Willenyards, = there | former world, must have become an inhabitant of the earth about the 
lett t sep himself sober. Jean Sec , ; ser ; "en | : . 1s : 

to sleep himself sober. J _ cott, a fellow s¢ rvamt RISER | period designated in the Scriptures 
whom ead Frazer there was a slight attachment, went to seek her|° ; : : 4 
sweetheart with a lighted candle in her hand. She found him in the | block to the stady of modern Geology and inducés usto recommend 
barn, and endeavouring to awake him—horrible to relate !—the candle | Mr. Lyell’s work without h 
was knocked from her hand; he, in his drunken sleep, held her in his | 

. +9 * ' , ‘ > _— . 

grasp, perhaps supposing her a robber, till her screams had called the; We observe thet the article in the last Quarterly Rerviaw, on Banking, 
neighbourhood together, but assistance was too late; the straw was! of which we gave some extracts, is undergoing much discussion in Ph 

ail 4 ve > oi och P, ry > 2 is ‘ee - . 
ignited, the unhappy girl, struggling t » drag the drunkard from hi dread | ladelphia and other places 
ful fate, became the victim of her humanity, or a more tender feeling, | : : , , : 
and the assembled neighbours only arrived in time to witness the hor- | P°™ of repeating our protest against the supposition that the Quarter! 
rific spectacle of the dying lovers in the midst of a blazing pile! The | does on all occasions utter the sentiments of the British Government . 
barn was saved. | itformerly is mauy respects did. This periodical, although in main 

“ The Water Witch.” A German version of “The Water Ww itch,” | on the side of the Mini try, does certainly, upon many occasions, : 
by Mr. Cooper, was to he published at Berlin simultaneously with the | 
England. Mr. Cooper passed the summer at Dresden!|— . 
where he put the finishing*hand to his new romance. binet. 

Conjuration.—Le Sieur Ray, an imdudent apes, exhibiting to | of January last, is sufficient evidence of this fact 
their late Majesties, refused to perform his grand deception, till the | 
Queen said cockalorum, in which he pretended the charm consisted. | 
Iler Majesty thought the word either difficult or indelicate, and de- | to postpone all advertisements in the ediiiua of to-day. 
clined; but the King was so bent upon the great phenomenon, that he | 
turned round to her good-naturedly and said, ‘ Say cockalorum, Char-| —Suicide.—About 10 o'clock yesterday morning, a man named Jame: 
lotte— say cockalorum.”’—Bernard's Retrospections of the Stage. Butter, committed suicide by cutting his throat with arazor. A cor 

Turkish Ladics.—The following adventure is related by Mr. Hughes | €r’s inquest was held on the body, whose verdict was that the cot 
in his “Travels in Greece and Albania,” published by Colburn and | mission of the act was occasioned by insanity. The deceased, we 
Bentley :—“ Mr. Parker and myself were most vehemently abused, understand, was a native of Scotland, and arrived in this city in July 

{ f He wasarope manufacturer, and has lately been employed in 
for daring tolook at‘them. We certainly were attracted by nothing | that businessin Brooklyn. F : : 
but their strange appearance ; for they were so muflled up from head to| ‘The deed was committed in Maiden-lane, opposite the jewelry story 
foot in long white robes, with bandages covering the face and shewing | Of Mr. Collins, with a razor which the deceased obtained from M; 
nothing but the eyes, that they looked exactly like a trio of Egyptian | Collins’ window by putting his hand throngh a pane of the glass 
mummies going out totake the alr, "These ladies, however, are not so Several pers bs witnessed the oceurrence, but were unable to prevent 
Co- | by Ge Gey geting attitude of the duccaced, and the suddenness w.'i. 
pying inscriptions one afternoon in the eourt of Lusieri whilst that wor- | bie hh it wns . ed. ; 
thy Don was enjoying his siesta; theard a gentle knocking at the outer | f he British Consul, at whose office the deceased had previow-; 
gates, which having opeued 1 saw with surprise about twelve or fificen called, Was s00n On the spot, and rendered the services which his off 
Turkish ladies, covered with white mantles reaching from head to foot. | ©H! situation calledupon him to give. 
Having let them in, they made me understand by signs that the object |, sf ; ; . : 
of their visit was to see a fine clock with musical chimes that Lord Fl-| |. The Sandfords a Home Scenes. 2 vols. New York—Elam Bliss — 
gin had presented to the city of Athens. They followed me slowly | This work proceeds we learn from the pen of Mrs, Larned of Rhode 
and silently to the tempory shed in which it was placed; but had no | !sland—imade up as it is of domestic scenes, in which misfortunes are 
sooner entered than they hae to giggle, and presently burst ino a} met with christian resignation and ajleviated by the bland influence of 


sneles, Which formed a striking contrast with tie rest of his emaciated | 


hingdoms.’ 


» and many of the difficulties of the case wi 


This mod ‘ treating the subject too, corroborates in man 


This removes a great stmablir 


itation. 


We acvert to the subject now for the pur 





ume a tone of its own, and which is not always in unison with the ca 


‘The article on the Internal Policy of England in the numlby 





The great and unusual length of the President's Message obliges 1 








| Jang: they then threw back their long veils as if by « preconcerted female virtue, it is calculated to interest the feelings in a high degree 


scheme to surprise me by that blaze of beauty which radiated;from their ‘ . 
I certainly never beheld so glorious a sight. I may | Master Burle.—We observe it stated im some of the papers tha’ 
have seen handsomer women than any individual among them, but! Master Burke does not lead the orchestra in Rossini's and other over 
| Rever — I see — a a - pean such oe 7 and tures, as has been affirmed, but that he merely plays a concerto part 
| silken lashes, or such dazzling complexions: they appeared like a legion | 5 hele 5 : d - At" 
| of bouries sent expressly from the paradise of Mahomet. The lovely | ae ~ an ae en js — ay ns ay yt et s ue 
creatures seemed to enjoy my astonishment, and to triumph in the et- | fe Ned tr aS oy CESS, SS Rees See one 
| fect of their charms: encompassing me ina circle they gently pushed | ©cfU"s and other eminent professors on that dificult instrument 
| me towards the el a that ti ‘oht show the its 1 ech. home I this 1] With due deference to the critics referred to, we must express our ine 
, ards the clock tat t mighk show Mem is means + is || bility to comprehend in what way Mr. Segura and others have cause of 
had no sooner done, than with a shout of joy they seized the wires,and| —? ‘ pe } 
' . 1 wu Joy Une ‘ ; :.' | complaint, since no comperison has been instituted between the profes. 
rang such a peal upon the chimes, that the [talian awoke from his nap, i y o8 8 
F of : sors and the prodigy. e spoke of the child in reference to hunsel! 
and running to the spot in his gown and slippers, began to chide them , ‘ ar - , 
: : : , - - | not in referenge to others; and if it be that pieces of music have been 
in so severe a strain that the laughter immediately ceased, sileuce was oh Same ie eet : " 
, : , : ‘ specially arranged for his juvenile yet wonderful powers, it is a mat 
restored, the veils drawn again over their faces; and in the same slow < l take f al , . b , 
and solemn step with which they entered, the whole party marched off | ter we should take for granted. W hen Captain Barclay performed 
Fe sephesar ng i tom one tn the ciate of 4 aheses tat weakened out Of his feat of walking a thousand miles in a thousand successive hours, 
, oe - a a adem he state of a per just awa his diet, dress, &c. were adapted to the task before him; he chose « 
Tey Sena . iA ae >) +o Se = of ground, caused the hollows to be filled up and the 
Married, in West Sprinzfeld, Mass., on the 30th alt. by the Rev. | eminences evelled, yet was his feat in any way diminished by these 
Thos. E. Vermilye, Col. Galen Ames, of Springfield, to Miss Eliza, | circumstances? and were the peg org of other pedestrians dis- 
daughter of James Kent, Esq. of the former place. paraged thereby’ As well might the shade of Cook appear, and the 
it. . a nail - wrath of Keau overtake us, because we say that Master Burke excites 
Exchange at New York on London 60 days 64 a 64 the marvel of every one in Shylock and Richard. ‘The comparison is 
—_ not between Master Burke and eminent musical {professors or grea’ 
b tragedians, but with children of his own years, and in this point of 
mY Q view his performances are really wonderful—he throws the talent o 
“ bs sates = ee > : — manhood into infancy, and seizes and brings down the ripened expe- 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1830. | rience of maturity in one of the most difficult professions to bis own 
: met WA: = AS | years. Hf, then, as we have said before, in arranging pieces of music 
We are still without arrivals from Europe, notwithstanding strong for Master Burke, certain elaborate and highly difficult passages have 
‘ ; ete te babl been omitted or modified, it is not at all surprizing ; the surpriging per’ 
easterly winds are so frequently prevailing. The packets are re ably | of the matter is that a child of 10 or 12 years of age can perform them 
detained by the west and south westerly winds and gales, which so/| at all. ‘The opinion of the public may be inferred, when we state 
frequently occur on the English coast during the autumnal months. that the nightly receipts at the Theatre have averaged $1200 during 
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agus his engagement. 
er stom we actin insert the Message} _ Miss Rock is playing with great success at Charleston—the people of 
| In conformity with our annual custom we n inse ‘ that eity seem fully to understand her merits. , pe 


of the President of the United States to C mere s, and have much | Mrs. Austin and Mr. Thorne are performing a series of operas et the ’ 
| pleasure in congratulating our readers on the friendly tone it bears | Arch-street Theatre, Philadelphia. Signor Dorigo, Madame Brichts 
towards Great Britain. ‘The topic of the Colonial Trade is discussed | and Mr. Cuddy, ere giving concerts in the sgme city. 


with a manliness, candour, and good feeling, that must prove very | Passengers per Packet Ship Silas Richards, Henry Holdridge mas- 
gratifying to all those who have taken an interest in that complicated | ter, sailed %h inst. for Liverpool—Mr. Edward Cearnuir. of Liv . 
and heretofore embarrassing question—now at last happily settled. | Mr. Abel _ of “ aa Win. Smith and areay ft 
The advantage which the colonies are supposed to have obtained, in | of Montreal, Messrs. Duncan Gibbs Jr., G. B. Symes, —— Mesley, 
consequence of the American ports having been opened previous to fen reed Dn te ee saan, ie na o. ¢ Shei. 
those of the colonies, is, it is fairly enough stated, but an eqnitable set-off | sq- RL. Mayne of Londen, ie. te G. Garduer of Poughkeep- r. 
against the advantages conceded to the United States by England, | sie, N. ¥., and Mr. E. Wrigley of Philadelphia. 
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{The Festival 
Seotehme 


816 


ST. ANDREW'S DAY IN NEW-YORK. 
of St. Andrew was celebrated by a number of 

n at the Blue Bonnet House in Frankfort-street. ‘The fol- 
lowing are the proceedings. } 

On Tuesday, the 30th alt. a and respectable number of the sons 
of St. Andrew assembled at the » Bonnet House, Frankfort street, 
to celebrate the anniv of their Tutelar Saint, Mr. William Curr 
im the Chair, and partook of a supper furnished by Mr. John Miller in 
a style worthy of the oceasion, and in unison with his well known de- 

nt asalandlord. On the removal of the cloth, the following 
ioasts and sentiments were given, accoinpanied with many of the sweet- 
est effusions of the Caledonian lyre, poems delighted memory to the 
scenes where infancy “paddied 1’ the burn,” or “pue dthe gowans oy , 
where youth loved in the bower, or gleaned laurels from the fiele 0 
fame; and when the stirring note of tue bagpipe rang o er the festival, 
every patriotic feeling of the heart warmed at the recollection of those 
glorious days when to Its warlike sounds a Wallace and a Bruce led 
scotland to liberty and independence. 

TOASTS. 

1. The day we celebrate—Memory hails it with a smile. Song—BSt. 

ndrew’ , 

- iho BO laurel of bravery adorns her brow, and liberty 

and independence is the motto of her heart—May the gallant spirit that 

procured them always exist, defying the hand of oppression to tarnish 
the former or deface the latter. Song—My Native Caledonia. 

4. William th Fourth—He gains public esteem by respecting public 
opinion, and by praetically showing that the sure safeguard of a Chief 
r} trate is the affection of the people. Song—Up an’ wur them a’ 
"i “The President of the United States—May his conduct in the Ca- 
inet continue to prove that the profession of arms is not iacompatible 
with the highest office in the gift of a free and enlightened peuple.— 
Song—Hail Columbia. 

5. ‘The United States—May half a century’s experience of the appli- 
cation of her free and liberal constitution, be evidence that her politi¢al 
fabric ts built on ® rock, from which man may discover his cupability 
of self-government. Song—The Star-spangied Banner. 

6. The Thistle, the Rose, and the Shamrock—Nature directs, and 
political wisdom entwines them together—May peace and love, smiling 
on their union, behold them an everlasting wreath around the cap of 
liberty. Song—The Thistle so green. 

7. The Sword of Wallace and the Pen of Burns—blended together 
by common feeling, they form a magnef that steadily points to truth 
and justice, directs the bark of patriotism to the haven of uuiversal 
liberty. Song—Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled. 

8. The Plaid and the Bonnet, the pridé of Caledonia—lovely in peace 
and gallant in war: may the former always encircle the bosom of 
bravery, and the Jatter wave over the brow of genius. Song. 

9. The citizens of Paris—the bravery and moderation which charac- 
terised their glorious achievements, show that the flame which glowed 





She Albion. 
dark are thy hills, in the of thy glory 
arise for they're ‘s towers; 
And wild, tho’ thy glens as they echo thy story 
Are fair as the bloom of the loveliest bowers 
The green waving thistle, &c. 


There loudly the pipe to the valiant is pealing, 
While sweet as the lark or the thrush in thy grove 
Thy sunnet, so dear to the bosom of feeling. 
ings through thy green valleys to beauty and love 
he green waving thistle, &c. 


Su 


Then here's to the heather and the green spreading thistle 
The deep shady glen and the green flowery vale— 
The sweet flowing sonnet, the bold sounding whistle, 
The mountain, the food, and the health blowing gale 
The green waving thistle, &c. 


—_— 
“THE HUMBUGS.” 


Frow Bernard's Retrospections of the Stage. 
The name of “ Humbugs” was given to this Club on account of the 


manner in which every new member was initiated. The system was 
to introduce two candidates at a time, and to set them quarelling as 


soon as they were seated. 


It did not signify in how trivial a point the 


difference originated: the members expert in roguery, would, by taking 
opposite sides, aggravate the matter till it assumed the aspect of insult ; 
and the disputants were urged from arguments to proceed to epithets, 


and from epithets to blows; when the noble supervisor of this farce in- 


terfered, took the strangers by the hand and told them “they were 





in their bosoms was caught from the fire of Seventy-Six: may it conti- 
nue to shine worthy of its origin, and show the world that the march of 


liberty is progressive; it may be retrograde, but is naturally irresistible. again. 


The Marseilles Hymn. | 

10. Wallace, Washington, and Lafoyette—exulting hope hails them | 
as the political Patriarchs in whom all mankind shall be blessed. 
~—Hearts of Oak. 

11. The Press—the great guardian of human right—may its weapons 
spirit, and its liberty held sacred as our existence. Recitation. 

12. The City of Edinburgh—the palace of architecture, the home of 
tearning: may genius and patriotisin be always found in her towers, 
encouraging the improvement and defending the liberties of man.— 
Song—Within a mile of Edinburgh. 

13. The Sons o’ St. Andrew, a’ o’er the warld—may the aye hae 
rowth in the amrie, and the coggie weel moistened We sap trae the 
eweie wi the crooked horu. Song—Blythe, blythe, around the nappy. 

VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

By Sam’! Kevan—The Heather—defying the storm of oppression— 
may it still bloom as fair while wreathing the brow of worth, valour and 
genius, as it does amid the storm of nature Oa its native moufitains. 

By H. Futon—The Memory of General Sir John Moore—the Poet's 
Song has added an imperishable halo around his deeds of daring. 

By George Ford—The Leal Heart-—may it aye be able (o withstand 
the tempest of affliction and the tyranny of oppression. 

By E. W. Davies—Scotland, and Seotland’s Sons—may they ever 
he as prosperous in peace as they have been victorious in war. 

By David ee Ae arrears the tree of Liberty planted on 
her soil never be broken by the hand of tyranny. 

By Wim. Stodart—The St. Andrew's Soviety of this city—Its an- 
cient standing and high respectability well entitle it to its honorable 
name, adorned by the lustre of extensive and liberal benevolence. 
Scotland haiis it with pride. 

By E. Hamilton—The memory of the immortal Burns. 

By C. Millse—Highland hospitality. 

By Wm. Davies—May the Union Jack soon wave over a radically 
reformed House of Commons. 

By Charles Cunningham—Sociability always found, and right well 
appreciated, beneath the hospitable roof of Johnny’s Bluc 

By Mr. Avmour—May Scotia's sons always preserve that spirit of 
patriotism and independence which animated their fathers at Banueck- 
burn. 

By Mr. MeLanchlan—The sons of Scotia connected with the sons 
of America—May they flourish like the green bay tree, and their 
branches extend to the uttermost parts of the earth 

By John Sinclair—The spirit of seventy-six—May it animate every 
bosom in every clime, till tyranny and oppression be swept from the 
earth. 

By William Curr, President—The mill, the kiln, the cogg’y ram’ 
horn spoon, and pint stoup of auld Scotland 

By William Lennox—The Highlands of Scotland—Whose sons ar 
resolute in the field, and aifectionate in the family 


always be truth, jnstice, and liberality, wielded by talent, integrity, and 
| 


nm ‘ 
wMonner. 


} 


By John Grahom—Public Punishments—May the debtors prison be 


} 


speedily converted into an Asylum for misfortune, instead of a dun-| 
ceon where she is treated as a criminal—May ail jails for crime be | 
made schools of retorm, and the scaidold only erected as the funeral | 


pile of every relick of barbarous jurisprudence 





After having done justice to the bowl that flowed with as bright 


mountain dew as ever sparkled on the land of the heather, the com-| 
pany withdrew amid all that harmony and good feeling that endears | 


social enjoyment 
The following original song was sung on the occasion :—~' 
SONG—OUR DEAR NATIVE HOME. 
Air—“ The Garland of Love.” 
By Joun Granam. 
© fill the bright cup of the land of the heather, 
And toast while we drink it wherever we roam, 
** "The thistle and heather long flourish together 
O’er Freedow wod love in our dear native home: 
The green waving thistle, 
The broad spreading thistle, 
The broom and the heather 
Loag flourish together 
O’er freedow and love in our dear native home 


Though luxury deck »ot ‘hy soil with her palace, 
Yet fairer thy coi on the hill or the plain ; 
For the soi! where it stands is the birth place of Wallace, 
And ne’er cid its iameates wer slavery’s chain. 
The greon waving thistle, Ke, 


both humbugged,” and had become members. 

My reader can infer the spirit of a Club possessing this for one of its 
eghlitions. The most whimsical effects [ ever witnessed were pro- 
duced by Charles Incledon’s introduction, who had the honour of being 
proposed alone. 

Barrymore was extremely pleased with Incledon’s conversation as 
well as singing, and had long wanted to enrol bim among the 
members. The “Son of Song” expected therefore an unusual degree 
of attention when he came. He was then extremely popular in the bal- 
lad “ Black-eyed Susan,” for which the first call was unanimous; but 
he had not finished the first line, before a member exclaimed, “Oh! 
Charles, Charles! come, it’s too bad to fool us in this way.” Incledon 
stared, and asked what his friend meant. The person beside him joined 
in the inquiry: others however interposed, and begged Incledon to 
proceed :— 

“ All in the Downs the fleet was moor’d”— 
“Incledon, Incledon,” cried a dozen voices, “recollect, you are sing- 
ing to gentlemen, not to the Covent-garden gallery.” 

Incledon looked round in the utmost bewilderment: the manner of 
the members was so judicious that he could not suspect the motive ; they 
were all good comedians at table—not a face betrayed a double mean- 
ing; whilst a roar of voices round him overwhelmed those of the mal- 
contents. —* It’s a d——d shame—Ungentlemanly interruption—Order, 
order!” &c. &c. At their request, Incledon was persuaded to proceed 


“ All in the Downs the fleet was moor’d’”’— 
“ Stuff, stnff—(hiss)—Incledon, Incledon, you're drunk !’—"‘ Who says 


Song| I'm drunk?” shouted Incledon. Twenty voices espoused his cause, | 
” |} and twenty swelled the chorus of reprehension; whilst the cries of 


“ Order, order!” tended only to increase the confusion. “I'll give any 
man twenty pounds,” said Incledon, “who'll say I’m drunk, or give 
me the lie.”— You're drunk, you lie.” In another instant Incledon 
had quitted his seat, stripped his coat, and was offering to fight any man 


| 


to slape on 
gone and his pocket stuffed full with a big lams ef 
replied, stummering cod seach” Roreaealing = 
aud.'"—Bernard's Retrospection his head, 


The Royal Middy.—M, “ . - 
has spared, and whose oa - & srt Whose life 


2 


a patriotic the time when a lively, noble 
dy” came on from the quarter-deck of a British , 


rode in splendour on the blue waters of Bri 


a charming dustee or darker mulatto 2 


when the gay “ middy” oures to the Di 
hand to the pleasures of « oat, Be Asa By th etind it fair 
dlers and @ er Loy thumping on a tambourine 

with @ “yam foot and jiggery toc,” remembers the suddce 
ting benevolent, “ bucra” middy, who stopped in th D halt of » | 
wrogress to sympathise with the misery of a poor old « of 
extended the hand of charity to the sorrow-worn slay black, 
jo all —~ cree of a lively middy—and many will rome ve 
ure years that this generous middy w ion et 
—London Paper. , oe ae iliam the F 


A Short-Horned Bull.—Y esterday, says the B 
day will add a bright page to history.” The mea ished, 
lar’s dialogue between a German Jew and a Dutch one: wre doe 
German—‘ Doesh it rain thomorragh?” 
Dutch—* Ish it vazh.” ; 


A Dirty Witness.—A German gentleman, in the co 
cross-examination on a trial during the last Oxford Cireun fax 
to state the exact age of the defendant. “ Dirty” (thirty Wes asl 
ply. “And pray, Sir, are you his senior, and how Mets 
“Why, Sir, I am dirty-two.” MANY Years 

Literary Gallantry.—The Star of Brunswick eo; ; 
of a sale of Lady Morgan's an ef with this ie tiv er atar 
“ Lady Morgan—rewerd of merit !—important to trunk. ot sp 
retailers, and other dealers in waste paper.” There “y co 
nius, it is true ; but surely an article like the above is a toni : 
manners, and as it has been much copied without a comenes al. 
to give the comment without the copy. — 


MAD OF way, 


Courier, « 


A candid Testator.—The following is an extract of the Will of 
eecentric individual, who died some years ago in thi " : 
From the pressure of the times, we are afraid that many of a 
sent generation might, if they pleased, be equally candid: hd 
name of, &c. I——, heing of sound mind, &e.. do ‘make this wr 
will and testament. I first direct, that the whole of-my faner 
penses shall be paid out of my estate—this the law directs: iI 
ther direct, that out of my real and personal estate, my tneuin 
discharge all my lawful and just debts, which if they do they “il 
pattern to all other executors in the island, and accomplish What ~ 
could, after many fruitless endeavours during the last years of 
life! !” N.B. The executors declined to act.—Jamaica Courant ‘ 


The Digestive Power.—The late Duke of Cumberland being ope: 
|company with Foote, was so delighted with the wit of the plever 


I nev 


) d he player, 
he said, “* Mr. Foote, I swallow all the good things you im Hay 
you’,” replied Foote; then your Royal Highness has an exee 


P llent dj 
gestion; for you never bring any of them up again.” 


Naval sang-froid.—The fact that follows occurred on board H 
sloop, Pilot, captain J. T. Nicholas, when in contest with La Legirg 





in the room for the value of his Benefit. Lord Barrymore had now his 
cue to interfere,—and sufficient canse, for Incledon was wrought np to 
the fury of a foaming bull, and nothing under broken bones and bloody 
noses appeared likely to satisfy him. 

"The stant however, that his Lordship said “he was humbugged, 
the Club, which before presented a state of universal irritation, burst 
into a roar of deafening laughter; the rule was then explained at large, 
and every member came up to shake hands with him. 





DVavictics, 

Adventure in Wales —Mt. Proger of Werndee, riding in the evening 
from Monmouth with a friend, heavy rain came on, and they turned 
their horses a little out of the road towards Perthyer. ‘My cousin 
Powell,” said Mr. Proger, “ will, 1am sure, be ready to give usa night's 
lodging.” At Perthyer all was still, the family were abed. Mr. Proger 
shouted aloud under his cousin Powell’s chamber window. Mr. Powell 
soon heard him; and putting his head out, inquired, “In the name of 

l 


wonder what means all this noise?’ Whois there?” “It is only your 
cousin Proger of Werndee, who is come to your hospitable door for 


kind as to give him, and a friend of his, a night’s lodging.” “ What is 
it you, cousin Proger? You and your friend shall be instantly ad- 
mitted; but upon one condition, namely, that you will admit now, and 
never hereafter dispute that am the head ot your family.” “What 
was that you said?” replied Me. Proger. 
peet to pass the night in my house, you must admit that I am the head 
of your family.” ‘No, Sir, I will never admit that—were it to rain 
swords and daggers, I would ride through them th's aight to Werndee, 

poner than let down the consequence of my family by submitting to 
such an ignominious condition. Come up, Bald! come up!” “Stop 
a moment, cousin Proger; have you not often admitted, that the first 








ihyer; and will you set yourself up above the Earls of Pembroke ?” 
“'T'rne it is I mast give place to the Earl of Pembroke, because he is a 
Peer of the Realm; but still, though a Peer, he is of the youngest branch 


‘| of my family, being descended from the fourth son of Werndee, who 


| was your ancestor, and settled at Perthyer, whereas I am descended 
from the eldestson. Indeed my cousin Jones of Lanarth is a branch of 
the family elder than you are; and yet he never disputes my being the 
| head of the family.” “ Well, cousin Proger, I have nothing more to 
cood night to you.”—“ Stop a moment, Mr. Powell,” cried the 
stranger,’ you see how it pours; do let me in at least; I will not dis- 
pute with you about our families.” “ Pray, Sir, what is your name, and 
where do you come from?” ‘My name is so and so. and I come from 
such a county.” “A Saxon of course; it would indeed be very curions, 
Sir, were I to dispute with a Saxon about family. No, Sir, you must 
| suffer for the obstinacy of your friend, so good night to you both.”— 
William's Monmouth. 


sav: 


Trish Circumlocution.—“Observing one day an unusual commotion 

| in the streets of Derry, I inquired of a ee the reason; and he 
with a mellifluous ®rogue, replied in the following metaphorical man- 
ner: The rason, Sir, why you see that Justice and little Larry 
| O'ione, the carpenter, have been putting up a picture-frame at the 
; end of the strate yonder, and they are going to hang one of Adam’s 
copies in it.’ ‘What's that ?’—‘ Why, poor Murdock O'Donnel.’ 
Oh, there’s a man to be hung ?’—*‘ Do they put up a gallows for any 
other purpase ?’ ‘What's his offence ?’—‘ No offence, your Honour: 
| it was onty a liberty he took.’ ‘ Well, what was the liberty ”.—' Why. 
| you see, Sir, poor Murdock was in delicate health, and his physician 
| advised that he should take exercise on horseback; and so, having no 
| horse of his own, he borrowed one from Squire Doyle's paddock >and 
| No sooner was he on its showlders, than the Divil put it into the cra- 
cher’s head to go over to Kellogreen cattle fair, where he had a good 
| Many acquaintances; and when he got there Murdock spied a friend 
jet the door of a shebeen-house, and left the animal grazing outside 
| waist he went in to have a thimbleful of whiskey; and then. you see; 


»}and were in the act of reeving the hawser for the purpose, wher 


shelter from the inclemency of the weather; and bopes you will be so | 


“ Why, I say, that if you ex- | 


Earl of Pembroke (of the name of Herbert) was a younger sen of Per- 


‘An instance of heroism occurred during the action, whieh \; 
| seldom been surpassed, and which is scarcely rivalled by even Gr 


| or Roman valour. The Pilot having had her main,top-sail yard sy 
| away, the people were employed aloft in preparing to send Up avotts 


{ voice was heard from the captain's cabin (to which, asis usual in brig 
} the wounded were sent, and through the skylight of which the ma 
| mast is visible,) exclaiming, ‘ You are reeving the bawser the wro: 
j way!’ This proved to be the case; and on looking down to see wh 
jhad detected the mistake at the mast head, it was found to be Jo! 
| Powers, quarter master’s mate, who was at the moment \ying on i 
back on the table under the skylight, undergoing the amputation of | 
thigh, his leg having just been carried away by a round shot. 
{man who under such circumstances can think only of his duty. i 
| hero, and, whether a common sailor or an Admiral, deserves to be 
his name placed on record. John Powers was an Irishman, bow 
| years of age. It was not likely that his conduct should pass unvoti 
, and on his captain’s representing it, he obtained for him the object 
his ambition—a coek’s warrant. He was in the Drake sloop of 
| when that vessel was wrecked on the coast of Newfoundland; « 
ecm a but one leg, was amongst the eleven men who ¥ 
| saved. 








Execution.—John Smith was executed on the 20th September!s 
| Newgate, for the murder of Long the policeman. While the ofict 
| Were pinioning his arms, previous to carrying the awful sentence o! ¢ 
| law into effect, Mr. Sheriff Ward said, “‘ Now Smith, have you * 
| thing you wish to communieate to us?” The culprit shook his be 
but at length said in a firm tone, “I shall soon be in the presence 
| Almighty God, and he will say, from whence came thou, whe « 
\thee here? Then I shall say, (looking at the Sheriff,) you sent ' 
| Then God will shake his head and say, then they sent you wrong, 


Chinese Advertisement.—The following advertisement, whieh ' 
characteristic of Chinese manners and customs, appeared in le | 
ton Register, of January 9:—Advertisement, or @ translation ( 
thanksgiving placard,’ by Sang-say, who lives in a small lane, lea 
| from the street behind the Treasury Office. ‘The object of this p' 
is to search for two concubines who have been lost. They art 2 
twenty-six and twenty-seven years. They had ona blue long ¥ 
garment; and double trowsers, the outside made of light blaee 
and the inner white. The name of the one lady is Mrs. Pour’ ' 
wore a small sleeved water-red silk frock; had gold-wasbed ems 
set with pearls; and bad small feet. The name of the other con: 
is Mrs. Love. She wore ablue silk small sleeved frock; had : 
washed-ear-rings set with green beetles ; and had small feet.—Si 
native of Keang se Province. On the 15th instant, in consequ’” 
a fire having broken out in the neighbourhood, they went % ” 
street, and have not since been seen to return. They had ne ial 
with them. Search had been made but no trace of them discore 
If any good person knows where they are, and will give 9 
a thanksgiving of thirty dollars will be given for each “ moth : : 
is, each lady. And to those who will retain them, gw > 
each mouth, will be given. The money is sealed up and fj ” 
and will be delivered the moment the concubines faces ’ 
This promise will not be “eaten”—that is, broken. ys 
afford proof, The reign of Taou-kwang, 9th year, 10th mee 
day.” “2S 

You Forget Yourself —A disappointed author, indeleing oe 
abuse against a successful rival, exclaimed, “ He is, whe sore the 
the most superficial, self-sufficient, ignorant, shallow ctr” fe it 
made any pretensions to literature.” “ Gently, my © 


rupted a gentleman present, “ you quite forget oe 


Ome good turn deserves ore Py ee he 
about to appear in the character of a novelist, W? desta 
friend of he aeny difficulties he encountered in his new uf 
the latter replied—‘ Think, when the work is ant ane 
eorrecting the press.” “Ay!” rejoined Fred. Rey 
that work is over, think of the press having the pleasure 
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